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Acrilan* brings in a winner . . . 
combines great performance 
with well-bred looks in this 
Mavest sports coat. The smart money is 
riding on this sports jacket. Bet it across the board 
-for lines, for looks, for stamina. Fact is, you won’t 
put this jacket out to pasture for even a month of 
the year. It’s the right weight for seasons. And 
thanks to a stout heart of Acrilan, the acrylic fiber 
by Chemstrand, it shrugs off wrinkles fast, goes 
on again, looking freshly pressed. Add it to your 
stable soon! “Lacrilane" Sports Coat by 


aCRILA 


THBCHEMSTRANDCORPORATION. 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1 • Plants: ACRILAN*ACRYLIC FIBER-Decalur, Ala.*CHEMSTRAND*NYLON-PensacoIa, FU. 
See ‘'Sally," new TV comedy starring Joan Cautlield, Sunday nights, NBC-TV Network, sponsored by The Chemstrand Corporation. Check paper for time. 


Mj^B.F.Goodrich NYLOH 
LIFE-SAVER' Silvertown 
FIXES FLATS BEFORE THEY HAPPEN! 



HERE’S WHAT HAPPENS if your LIFlv 
SAVER Silvertown runs «)\er a nail. 
A patented giiniiiiy sealant closes in- 
stantly arouiul the nail as it enters the 
tire txjcly. W hen the nail is pulled out, 
sealant follows it into the hole — an 
air-tiglit repair job. You keep rolling! 

B.F.Goodrich designed the new 
LIFE-SAVER Silvertown for the 
every-day, stop-and-go driver who 
hates to picture himself — or his wife 
•— clianging a flat. 

If you’re tliat kind of driver — if you 


think driving .should be fun — see your 
neighborhood B.K.Goodrich Smileagc 
dealer about a set of LIFE-SAVER 
Silves towns — with bruisc-resisting 
nylon. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 


Rcineniber: there’s onlv one LIFE- 
SAVER Silvertown— the Tubeless Tire 
that seals punctures {lermancntly ! 
B.F.Goodrich Tire Company, A 
Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company, 



Smileage/ 


glTh« B.F.Goodrich Con 
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If you can break 100 — you 
deserve these new Spalding clubs 

(If you can't, you need 'em) 


Spalding's 1958 RepisLered BOBBY 
JONKS clubs have a built-in advan- 
tage that can really help you play 
consistently better golf. 

Here’s why. BOBBY JONES clubs 
are sVNXTiRo-DYNEn clubs— every 
club in your set swings and feels 
alike. Result- your game gains a 
great new consistency. 

Built to last. Shafts of the BOBBY 
JONES irons arc reverse-threaded into 


the heads. There’s no pin to work 
loose. BOBBY .JONES woodheads are 
HYnitosEAi. PitocESSED, impreg- 
nated and coated with plastic for 
extra strength making them virtually 
impervious to water damage. 

Do your golf game a favor. Swing 
the new bobby jones clubs at 
your Spalding dealer’s soon. iJke all 
Spalding products, these clubs are 
guaranteed . . . una/nditiomlly! 
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Coper; Spring T’rninii:? ► 

Tho huKine'ss of deciding who 
wil\ play in tVie IS08 World 
Series has already begun. Like 
last year's champion Braves 
and Yankees. 14 ocher big 
league teams are hard at work 
in tS“ Florida and .Arizona sun. 

Ph.iU.iruph hy ./r.fcn G. Zi'iimennnn 


Next week 


► The Aastralian wave rider 
above is doing what comes 
naturally Co thousands of 
swirrvmeTS down under. Next 
week we .show in color the 
rough-and'tumhle pleasures 
of the water-minded .Aus.sies. 


► The colorful Cincinnati 
Reds faltered la.st year. Gabe 
Paul and Birdie Tebbetts an- 
swer some pointed questions 
— like what happens next? 


► Sports ri.i.iT.STRATED’R Vir- 
ginia Kraft fulfills a lifetime 
ambition with a safari to the 
green hills of Kenya. She de- 
scribes the adventure and 
dangers of (he stalk and kill of 
elephant, rhino and IxifTaio. 
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MEMO from the publisher 



N E W j 28 Page 

Illustrated Booklet 
of Stories by U.S. 
Outdoor Editors 

Famous American writers 
spin "TALL TALES BUT 
TRUE" about their fabulous 
fishing and hunting adven- 
tures in Manitoba. Highly 
entertaining with its amusing 
anecdotes and laugh-provok- 
ing illustrations, this is a book 
you'll want to enjoy with your 
friends and refer to often 
while you plan the fishing trip 
of a lifetime in MANITOBA ! 



T hk passengers of the Pan Ameri- 
can Clipper Trade which 

landed in San Francisco Christmas 
Eve 1956, had made a soul-testing 
decision. Only shortly before in Aus- 
tralia they had asked Sports Illus- 
TitATKD for aid in finding freedom in 
America. Now these Hungarian and 
Rumanian Olympians took their first 
look at their new land. It was an 
emotional moment, set against a 
background of torment and trial. 
More than a year later its meaning is 
still strong, for wherever I go a ques- 
tion as frequent as any is, "How are 
they doing now?” 

From latest reports, the 29 who 
came to stay are working hard, study- 
ing hard and, as one might expect, 
playing hard. They have scattered 
over the countrj’, but by far the larg- 
est number are living in California. 
This has already had noteworthy ef- 
fects on sport in that sports-conscious 
state. At use Nick Martin, member 
of the Olympic water polo team, and 
Joseph Deutsch and Gabor Nagy, 
who also hold scholarships there, 
helped to give the Trojans one of 
their best water polo teams in history. 
In the San Francisco area Georges 
Filler, twice world’s sabre champion, 
and his prot^g^s George Domolky, 
Danny Magay and Tom Orley hope 
to make the Golden Gate the new 
fencing center of the world. They're 
off to a good start. Filler, probably 
the w'orld’s greatest fencing coach, is 
instructing at the University of Cali- 
fornia, San Jose State College and two 
girls’ schools. Magay last summer 
won the U.S. sabre title. Domolky 
this winter is winning B plusses at 


Stanford. Meanwhile Magay, a U. of 
C. student, has married his girl, 
who successfully fled Hungary to join 
him. They came out of church 
under the upraised swords of Filler, 
Domolky and Orley. “It was,” Bureau 
Chief Dick Pollard says, ‘‘quite a 
sight!” And did nothing to di.scourage 
the rattling of sabres in California. 

For Mihaly Igloi, whose runners 
have set almost 20 world’s records, 
and sub-four-minute miler Laszlo Ta- 
bori it was for a while a frustrating 
year, to the point where rumor had 
them returning to Hungary. Every- 
one in this country, including Igloi 
and Tabori, is happy that they didn’t. 
For Igloi is track coach at the remark- 
able Santa Clara Valley Youth Vil- 
lage, which Father Walter Schmidt 
founded (19rH Role, SI, Jan. i:}). 
And Tabori, working in San Jose, 
is working out with Igloi, who now 
feels he will be training runners 
who can beat the best in the next 
Olympics. 

So the answer to that question 
seems to be, ‘‘They’re doing fine.” 
Including Gymnast Andrea Bodo 
Molnar and her new baby girl [hriou'). 
When last shewroleshe said, ‘‘Thanks 
a lot again. Get us sometimes any 
letters. And 
don’t forget 
your good 
friends, the 
Hungarian 
sportsmen 
anywhere in 
America.” 

That would 
be mighty 
hard to do. 
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TKATKi), 9 Korkcfollrr Plaza, New York JO, N.Y. and all auhsrriplion corrt'flpondoni’o to SPoRTS iLLUs- 
TRATEii, .)40 N. Mii-hiKan Avp.. ChiotiKo 11. III. rhanRes of addri«.s rpquiro three week*’ nolioe. I’loaae 
name maRazItie and furnish addr>.3s imiirint from a rocc-ni issue, or state exactly how rnSRuzine is addri'ssed. 
Change cannot he made without old as well as new address, including postal zone number. Time Isr. also 
Iiublishea Ti.me, Like, Fortune. Architectural Forum and House a Home. Chnirman, Maurice T, 
Moore; President, Roy E. Larsen; Knecutivc Vice l’r(.sident for Publishing, Howard Black; Kxccutive 
Vice President and Treasurer, Charles I., Stillman: Vico Pre^sident and Secretary, U. W. Brumlmugh; Vico 
Presidents. Kdgar R. Baker, Bernard Barnes, Clay Huckhout. Arnold W. Carlson, .Allen Grove-. Andrew 
Heiskell, C. D, Jackson. J. Edward King. James .A. Linen, Ralph D. Paine Jr., P. I. Prentice. Weston C. 
Pullen Jr.: Comptroller and Assistant S<vretary, John F. Harvey. 
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SCOREBOARD 

A worldwide roundup of the spores informntion of the week 


ieCOrd breakers .^ustkaua's fljp- 
per-fooCe<l swim kitls continued to rewrite 
world record book in Aussie championships 
at Melbourne, breaking 11 more marks to 
bring week-long total to 17. Uiggest oaicli 
(sixi was hauled down by barrel-cht>sted 
John Konrads, lo-year-old Latvian-born 
freestyler, who whiplashed 100 meters and 
440 yards in 4:21.8 (Feb. IKi, four <laya 
later dipped into pool lo llira.sh 1.650 yards 
in 17:28.7. set three other records along 
way: !*:14.5 (or 800 meters anil 880 yards: 
17:28.7 for l.TiOO niprer.s. Gasped weary but 
happy Konrads after being dragged from 
water: ‘'Those last five ynrd.s were the iiuisi 
glorlou-s five yanis I ever swam." Other rec- 
ord breaker.^: l!)-year-oUl iiackstrokor John 
Moncklon. who pinwheeled 200 meters and 
220 yards in 2:18.4 (Feb. 18i: 2l)-year-old 
freestyler Dawn Fra-ser, who thrashed 100 
meters and 110 yards in 6'.. 5 (Feb. 18i, 200 
meters and 220 yards in 2:14.7 (Feb. 22i: 
13-year-old freestyler lisa Konrads, who 
traveled 800 meters and 880 yards in 10:16.2 
(Feh. 20i, 

U.S. swimmers also got into act, liut on 
much smaller scale. Sylvia Ruu.ska. 15-year- 
old California water sprite, swam mile in 
21 :37.5 for new .American freestyle reeord a( 
.\lameda, Calif. (Feb. 21:; Michigan’s Cy 
Hopkins hustled through 200-yard breast- 
stroke in 2:24.5 to break I'.S, standard at 
Ann Arbor. Mich. (Feb. 22i. 

joiiv tHO.MA55. lanky high jumper from 
Rindge Tech of Cambridge, Mass., -skimined 
over bar at 6 feet 7'', inches in .A.AU meet 
at New York, eame away with new world 
indoor sehoolboy record (Feb. 22). 


30XING itEAVYWKlGHT po.sture was no 
better defined after fights in Gothenburg. 
Sweden and New York’s Madison Square 
Garden blew away pos.sible opponents tor 
Champion Floyd Patterson. .At Gothen- 


accent on the deed . . . 



CROUCHING Heavyweight Alex Miteff. wear- 
ing bloody wounds of battle, lets go with a 
right to face of Nino Valdes in New York. 


burg, Ingemar Johan.s.son. unbeaten Euro- 
pean champion. wa.s chief spoiler, lathering 
Joe Erskine, considered prospective chal- 
lenger for London bout, tor 13 rounds before 
W'elshman tired of absorbing punches and 
tn.sHed in lowel. In New York, free-swinging 
Alex Miteff brushed off split nose which 
gushed gore for mo.sl of 10 rounds (see 6r- 
foin. outtiiauled hulking Nino Valdes in 
blood bath to win split decision which 
prom|)te(l wounded .Manager Bobby Glea- 
son to yell "fix!” Said Johansson: "I have 
no intention of challenging Patterson until 
I improve my technique." MiiefT, too. 
begged olT through his manager, Hymie 
(The Mink' Wallman, who explained: 
"He's not ready for Patterson." 


HORSE RACING— mi.icakciiY. Isabel Dodge 
Sloanes 4-year-old who hail never won 
slakes race, picked right spot for his first 
one. running off with grand prize (J95,000i 
and paying olT handsome i> to 1 in SlSO.OOfi 
SVidener Ifandieap at Hialeah. Coming off 
fast pace, light-weighted {108 pounds) Oli- 
garehy overtook top-weighted (125 poundsi 
Iron Tdf-ge on stretch turn, pushed to wire 
by narrow head as young (33' Rrookmeade 
Trainer John Elliott Burch, trenihling with 
excitement, moaned: "I’m dying. I rode 
him every step of the way." 

jEWKi.'s KKWAur). racing's top 2-year-o!d 
lii-st year, emerged as Flamingo threat after 
whip-flicking ride hy Manuel Yeaza brought 
him stomping home ahead of Huheap and 
Alhambra in seven-furlong sprint at Hia- 
leah. Raved Yeaza: "Like sitting on a ti- 
ger." .Another 3-year-old, Nadir, had no 
such luck, found 126 pounds loo much to 
give awa.v. Iraileii [risky Sir Rohhy home 
by three lengths in I'is-mile te.st.Rut Own- 
er Bull Hancock, with eye on Flamingo, re- 
minded one and all; “Rememher. in the big 
ones they all carry the .same weight." 



BUSSING Australian Swimmers Dawn 
Fra.ser (/c//i, John and Ilsa Konrads are liap- 
py youngsters after record-breaking spree. 


TRACK & FIELD— AAV meet in New York 
had foreign tinge a.s three distinguished 
visitors ran off with titles. Ron Delany, 
fared with job of catching Istvan Rozsa- 
volgyi when Hungarian gallantly bolted 
up through heavy traffic to take lead and 
“make the rare” on lOih lap. bobbed hia 
Irish head a little harder, stretched out his 
chicken-sleiiping stride a little longer, 
sprinted through 56.1 final quarter to win 
mile in 1:03.7. hi.s best time indoors and 
just 1 10 of second off world indoor record. 
A'ugoslavia's Vclisa Mugosa held off Hous- 
ton'.s Polish-horn John .Macy to win three- 
mile in 13:51.2 while Poland'.? Zbigniew 
Orywal (sec bvloiv), stepped out in 1. 000- 
yard run. won his first U.S. race in 2:14.1. 
Other winners: NYAC's Hob Backus, who 
whirled 35-pound weight 65 feet 4' | inches, 
further than listed world record but short of 
Al Hall's 67-fQot IH^-inch toss of year ago; 
Parry O'Brien, who won his sixth straight 
■A.Alf title with 60-foot I'^-inch heave in 
sholpul: Villanova's Ed Collymorc. nar- 
row victor over Ira Murchison in 60-yar(i 
dash in 6.2 after Dave Sime and Ken Kave 
pulled leg muscles in semifinal; Villanova's 
Charlie -Iciikina in 600-yard run in 1:11.3: 
Eastern Michigan’s Hayes Ji)ni>s, who upset 
Elias Gilbert in 60-yard high hurdles in 7,1; 
Indiana’s Greg Bell, with 25-foot 5', -inch 
leap in broad jump: Ilerin Wyali, with 6- 
fonl 715 -inrh mark in high jump: Don 
Bragg and Boh Guiowski. who lied at 15 
feet in pole vault. Team champion: NYAC. 


TENNIS DICK SAVITT, regarded hy many 
as having potential to become world’s best 
amateur luit more concerned with creating 
career in oil. made one of his infrequent 
tournament appeariinci*s in I'.S. indoor 
cliampionships in New A'ork. chugged up 
his big game tn overpower Playboy Budge 
Patty 6 1. (i 2, 3-6, 12 10 for title. 


SQUASH RACQUETS ilENKI SAI.AUN'. 
deft-slrokirig little Frenchman from Bos- 
ton, played role of retriever again.st power- 
hitting G. Diehl Matecr Jr., patiently nut- 
wailed and outwitted his opponent to win 
9 15, 1.5-13, 17-15. 15 7 for his second 
straight national singles title at Annapolis 
(see page iSl. 

coKihimd 



HEADING for fir.st C.S. victory. Poland's 
Zbigniew Drywal bends his way inlo a turn 
in l.OOO-yard run at AAf meet in New York. 
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faces in the crowd . . . 


BASEBALL FttfcSK (Trader) I.ANE, effu- 
sive Cleveland Keneral manuKer, wheeling 
and dcalinii like mud in effort lo erank 
up IndiiiDs. tradptl lonclimo CaU'her Jim 
Hegan, 37. one of two holdover."! from li)48 
champions (other; Roh Lemom. and Pitch- 
er Hank Aguirre, 26. to Detroit for CuteVier 
J. VV. Porter. 2.1. and Pitcher Harold 
Wuodeshick. 2'). Hegan's departure aroused 
ire of sentimental Cleveland fan.s hut Ihiek- 
skinned l.anc wa.s unruffled: “We are not 
running an old folks’ elul!,” 


BASKETBALL KANSAS STATE rolled pa.st 
Mi.s.souri to remain at top of hpaji. but sea- 
son's longest major-college winning streak 
— 19 straight- belonged to Temple after 
wins over Wake Forest. Villanova. 

liosTo.N and ST. Lorts had NR.\ titles in 
their hiti pockets while Cincinnati and De- 
troit clinched playoff berths. Last two East- 
urn spots were -still up for grabs. 


HOCKEY MAIIUICE (Kocketl HICHAHD. at 
36 still fiercest of all Canadien.s. returned to 
rink after mussing 42 games because of par- 
tially severetl .Vchilles tr'ntlon, scored twice 
against Boston, was ready for lille-ciinching 
cclehraLion. 


AUTO RACING I’AL'I. GOLDSMITH, former 
motorcycle daredevil, staged wh<'el-lo-wheel 
duel with Curtis Turner, pulled ahead in 
1953 Ponliae to win 1 60-miler' with 101. 16 
mph average in final event of N'.ASr.\R 
carnival at Daytona Beach (see page 


MILEPOST UO.NORED ROIlERT TYRE fBob- 
byi JONES JR., 55. smooth-swinging per- 
fectionist who topped world's golfer.s from 
1923 to 1930, winner of 13 major titles, 
including un|irecedented and uneiiuaied 
Grand Slam (I'.S, (Ipcn and Amateur. 
British Open and .Amateur" in 1930. found- 
er of Master.") tournament; voted William 
D. Richardson Trophy “for outstaniling 
contribulinn."! to golf," by Golf Writers’ 
A.s.sociation of America, at Chicago. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO RACING JOIINS'V MAKT'/.. OliOTle. 

lOO-m. riir ru'f. in 1:13:^,. in 1337 
Meri-UT\i. PomuM. Calif. 

BOATING ErC.ESE U’.4LF7’ 1 1 r. \-c,r OrUarw. 
V.i/1 f.ivninina l-t.fimiiMtfihip. S' 

Peltf'bNTu. 

BOBSLEDDING- 7Tf'yV LATOCU. Sftraitn-- 
l.nkf. .V.V., lillf. in r.:t)0.!>I for i runs; 

r’.4/'7l/,V HILL MDORE. iVrifjhi-Pnlntun 
APS. Ihiiilan. i-mitn liHe. in i:.'l.7l fur i 
r.iria. N. .tiscririin l»»e». f.nfce Pinriii. 

BOXING RALPH Tiotr- JOSES I'i.rnuH.I opiil 


Ado HE.A'/'JiEK.N. 


IIORY (■ l/.//Of.V. S-roanJ KD orrr Yuang Btw 
Jarir. mul.lUu-cijhl.". Rtrerc, 

f.:ESE Ace .•l«.tf.N 7 'H(J.V<.'. (((-ro.inrf ((winiot 
nrn I'/ia’Ifi/ Jmrph, mi’liUeaeighlu. Srw I'nrfr. 

COURT TENNIS — A’OffV/fKi'/' A.VO.Y, .Ve» 
York, urer Jamtn Bo^hriek. H-l. r,-!. TareJ 
(7oU linr,,acl lOHmivneal. Tarttio Park. .V.V. 


CURLING I'Hif 
Mr!', frank P; 

Rrooklin', (o-ff. I'.S. 

.4<«>|„ SrI/tnrrh.'lu. .V. V. 

K.iy rillSHOl.M KISK. \V 
.S’omfrriH' /ryni-,Si<;irr(Vir, U'w., ll omen ninii. 
Bunnpiet. DnLilh. 

DOG SHOW -('//. PCTTESi'tlVE PliO.MlSE 
• rlunilnril panJIf, ownnl bg .Mr. Mrn. Iitnrgc 
PatruH". bcH-ir-rhu"-, EmHrn Duo Club. Buetun. 

DOG SLEDOINC-ftOV HEDUES. Parker, Naha, 
men', /i/ip. in ::i3:.ILS for Si mile.t: SASDRA 
V.4.V SICKLE, Trurket, C alif., uomen'e lille, 
in sor.iS fur 1 »ii(f?i, S. .4 inpni-'in Duo Drrbg. H'- 
Yellou-uUme. .Mm". 

HORSE RACING T.Af.f. ■ 




G-JIM HRES.S.XS. Learenu-u 
./irin .o/.a/iing lille, u ilh SOti.3 pl.-<.. 


SALLE -iCADEMY, 


pu.. Villanura. Pa. 

TENNIS LEW //0.4/>. orrr 
niairhen lo I. Huail leadu pro . 
HARRY .U.lf.VlV. />.i«/nii, 
DES. Br.in*/oi.. Ill . orrfKur 
Srhu aiH. 3-ei. i-Zj, 6-3. 3-7, V-l 
See York. 


donsnlet, 3 

‘.{sTipi.. 

'JoubteuIRlr, 



WHIP-WAVING Eddie .Arcaro flashi's wid- 
er than usual grin at flanta Anita Track 
after booting home his 4,000th winner. 


HEADY PLAY by Manchester United’s 
Faulke.s (2i helps beat Sheflleld 3-0 in first 
game since air crash killed eight players. 


TOM LARIS, chesty 
youngster from New 
York's George Wash- 
ington H.S., bustled in- 
to lead at start, never 
gave it up until he had 
set new world indoor 
record of 4:16.9 for 
mile in .A.AL' interscho- 
lustics at N'ew Wrk, 


JUDY nELi.. 21, pret- 
ty U. of .Arizona coed 
golfer from Wichita, 
gave ground to Marge 
Burns after building 
e a r 5 y I e ii d , h a (1 t ft 
scramble back to win 
on .37ih licde in South 
Atlantic .Amateur at 
Ormond Reach, Fla. 


KBITII tJAUPNER. long- 
legged .lamaica Olym- 
pian who now docs hi.s 
running for Neliraska. 
scissored over 6<l-yard 
low hurdles in (piick 
6.7. 1 10 of a second 
faster than world in- 
door record, at Boul- 
der, Colo. 


BRTSY R-VITE, formful 
Norwich, \'t. .skier. zig- 
zagged through gates 
in good lime to win 
slalom, a/lded fifth in 
downhill to glide off 
with combined title in 
White Ribbon tourna- 
ment at St. .Moritz, 
Switzerland. 




} 





ALBIE PRARSO.v, Wash- 
ington rookie ami at 
•1 feet 6 the -American 
I.,eague’.s .shortest out- 
ficider, also ha.s rcou- 
lalion as golfer after 
beating Philadelphia’s 
John Gray on 19lh' 
hole for Basebai! Play- 
ers' title at Miami. 


GBOFKRKY ATKis.s, for- 
mer world and U.S. 
champion, was at lop 
of game in Tuxedo 
G<dd Rac(|uets tourna- 
ment at Tu.xedo Park, 
N.Y.. beating newly 
crowned national 
champion Clarence 
PcIlJr. 15-1, 15-2, 1,5-4. 


EDWIN .M. LA VINO, Phil- 
adelphia industrialist, 
was honored at Law- 
renceville (N.J. I School 
surprise party on open- 
ing of new field-house 
wing. Whole layout, 
given by Lavino, is 
bigger than Madison 
Square Garden. 
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SNOW PATROL 

Skiing across the country: reports through the preceding weekend 


East 

iVermont: Area operators sppnt George Wash- 
ington's Birthday wi-ekend shoveling out. 
Snow depths reached 100 inches. Road coniii- 
lion.s kept crowds well below 1967 records. 
Stowe. Skiing superb. Holiday crowd about 
naif of last year’s. Mt. Mansfield Ski Glub 
champicm.ships here March 1 6. liP 62. 1.f ) 62. 
Mad River Gle.s’. Annual family races here 
March 8. TP 67. 1.O 52. SN 22. 
tens Bromi.ey. Skiing excellent. I’P 68. 1.0 
40.S.N 20. CU 2.000. 

Mt. Ssow. Lip 106. LO 50, L'R 4.000. 

Massachusetts: A growing network of rope 
tows in N'orth Andover. Littleton and Gro- 
ton areas are giving Bostonians quick, inex- 
l)en.sive family ski trips. 

Boi'SyUETS. Up to 3.60 skier.s are coming for 
"night skiing Wednesday through Saturday 
nights. UP 56, LO 26, SN 18. C"K 1.600. 

.TiMi-VY Peak. UP 46, LO 26, SN 18. UR 460. 

Jtew York: Good skiing border to border. 
[)rifu blocked .some roads. 

WuiTEFACE. Wilderness Hun becoming the 
New Yorker's equivalent of Stowe's famous 
Nose Dive. UP 40, LO 30. SN 21, CH 2.000. 
Bf.lleayre. Big turnout lic.spite notice that 
only four of the 13 trails were packed out. 
Area's snow tractors had been lent to rescue 
marooned families. Otto Weber of New York 
f'ity won eastern Veteran's Giant Slalom. 
UP 60, i.O 26, SN 18, UR 4.000. 
i7ATAM0UST. Largest crowd in area's history 
da.st Saturday. UP 10. LO 2.6. UR 1.3.60. 

Ssow Ridge. Entries for March 1 Savoy 
trophy race coming from as far west as Cleve- 
land. UP 36. LO 2 1, SN 6. UR 1.500. 

Pennsylvania: Mt. Lai.'UEL. UP50.LO 15. 

New Hampshire: Washington's Birthday, 
.normally a peak in attendance, was but a 
bump on Che graph of record crowds this year. 
W^.D^^T. Gondola cars were launched every 
14 seconds to take care of biggest crowd since 
_ppening day. "Wildcat Parkas." service sur- 
p!u.s alpaca-lined jackets for .^11.96, are a 
sellout at Carroll Reed shop. UP 107. 

Can'WOV Mt. Deepest snow in area’s records. 
I P 114.1.0 14. UR 2.500. 

*B(i\apek. N.H. Interclub Ski Council chil- 
dren’s day brought nut 400 young skiers for 
Iree lift rides. UP 70, LO 25, UR 2.500. 
Gha-smiire. Everything open. UP 70, LO 40. 
•Black Mt. Area had daily crowds of 500. 
Reservations tight. UP 66. LO 46. 

Belkvap. Annual midget races for 4-yc:ir-olds 
and up March 2, 3. UP 65, LO 20. 

Maine: SrOAKLOAK. Area ha.s hail 212 inches 
of snowfall this year. UPh 3, f.O 60, GK 2,(*00. 
Pleasant Mt. UP 60. LO 30. UR 1.000. 

Quebec: Unu.sually excellent .ski conditions 
all over the province. 

Mont Tremulant. .Accommodation situa- 
tion eases after March 7. UP 42, LO 33, SN 
H2, UR 900. 

STE. Agathe. up 42. LO 36. SN 1 1. 

St. .Iovite. Expect skiing here well into 
April. UP 32. LO 32. SN 13. 

«MoNT Royal. .Area is in the middle of down- 
town Montreal, has two ropes, a metropoli- 
tan police ski patrol. UR 9,000. 

Lac Beaufort. UP 56, LO 56. SN 6. 


Virginia: FoOTHiLL Farm. Southernmost rope 
in the U.S.. 3 miles south of Charlottesville, 
operated after last week’s storm. UR 100 
(see piVfurei. 

Midwest 

Michigan: BoYNE Mt. Skiing good. IIP 60, 
LO 18. S.N 6. UR 1.000. 

Cabkrfae. UI' 4, 1.0 7, SN 3. UR 1.500. 
Porcui'ine. .Midweek attendance running up 
to 300 skiers. UP 10, 1,0 14. 

Brule .Mt. UI* lo, LO 12. UR 400. 

WitcQnsin: TrollhaUGen. Sno-Cats broke 
Up ice on slopes to provide good skiing. 
Telemark. UP 5. I.O 1, UR S50. 

Idaho: Sun Vai.I.by. Skiers crowded sun decks 
to get early start on spring Ians. Most slopes 
had corn snow by midmorning. UR 1,200. 

Mt. Baldy. up 46. 1,0 42. Dollar UP30. 1,0 26. 
Magic Mt. Shirtsleeve weather, snow mushy 
after 2 p.m. UP 71. LO 64. UR 5.50. 

Bear Guu'H. High elevation gave area good 
dry skiing. UP 58, LO 50. UR 400, 

Utah: High temperature.s ended last week’s 
snowstorms, brought .spring .skiing and cleared 
roads throughout .state. 

.Alta. Warm weather brought out skiers’ 
shorts, with cut-off Levis favored. 

UP 108.1,0 91.SN 0. UR 1.000. 

Brighton. High temperature.s have settled 
the snow into a fine base. UP 86. 1,0 74. 

Snow Basin. Ogden Examiner's free ski 
school held graduation race.s over weekend 
for 700 pupils. UP 100. 1,0 89. UR 950. 

Wyoming: JACKSON Hgle. Top excellent but 
lower section had ice. Skiers taking run down 
Leek's Canyon are met by ski jitney at end 
of run. UP 46, 1,0 26. 

Montana: Bill Mt. Experts painted skis 
with mix of Swix and Metro to heat warm, 
wet snow la.st week. UP 60. LO 48. SN 0. 
West Yellowstone. High altitude kept 
area's skiing excellent through warm spell. 
UP 72, LO 58. SN 4. UR 200. 

Colorado: AsPEN. Snow holding up well 
against warm weather. Bell Mt. lift expected 
to operate again March 1, J, B. Thomas has 
service which flies skiers to selected peaks, 
picks them ti[> hy car down in the valleys. 
Winter Park. UP 42,1.0 30. SN 0. UR 1.800. 
Arapahoe. .All slopes still have powder. 
Loveland. UP 60. l.o 60, UR l,.6oo. 
Berthoud Pars. UP 70.1,0 60. SN 18. 

N«w Mexico: Taos. Seniors from Taos took 
Deckerhoff trophy against Colorado racers. 
Santa Fe. El ra.so ski team took Spitz tro- 
phy giant slalom. UP 60. LO 20. 

Arizona: SNOW BoWL. Excellent powder- 
snow skiing. UP 60. UR 1,200. 

Alberta: Sunshine Village. Open.s May 1. 
Chalet holds 75. UP 50. 

Far 

British Columbia: GROUSE Mt. Skiing good. 
UP 69.1.0 18, GR 1.000, 



- / . 

SKIERS USE ROPE TOW IN DEEP SOUTH 


Oregon: Mt. Hodd. Snow needed at Gov't 
(^amp. Timberline had more cover, but rain 
kept it wei. UP 250. 

Willa.mette 1’a.ss. LO 87, .SN 0. GR 400. 

Washington: Mt. Rakek. Rain produced 
heavy, settled base. Guided ski touring will 
start here .March 1. IIP 136. LO U20. 
S.voquAi.MiE. Thunderhird Restaurant will 
have ski fashion show March 6. UP 104. 
White Pass. UP 113, 1,0 69. SN I, GR 1,200. 
Paradise. Jack Knap[i and Marlene Ander- 
son Look firsts in ski-achievement lesls in the 
Tacoma News-Tribune ski school. 

Mt. Spokane. UP 84. 1,0 60. GR 1,900, 

Nevada: RENO. Best conilitions in the Sier- 
ras here. UP 66, SN 2, UR l. lOO, 

California: SUGAR BoWL. Luiggi Fneger Ski 
School running to capacity, using 10 instruc- 
tors on weekends. UP 175, 1,0 108. 

SqUAW Valley. Pete Elliot, new U. of Calif, 
football coach, put on his first pair of ski.s 
here last weekend. UP 120. 1,0 12. SN 4, 
UR 2,600. 

Heavenly Valley. All 67 motels within five- 
mile radius full last weekend, UP 58. 

Dkf.r Park. Poma lift here carried overflow 
from Squaw. I'P 72. LO 18, SN 0. 

Mammoth Mt. Lodge is adding large din- 
ing-recreation room. UP 168.1.0 96, SN 19. 
Snow Summit. UP 29, SN 19. UR 3,000, 
Badger Pass. LO 66. SN 2. UR 3.600. 

Mt. Baldy. Snow more than holding its own. 
UP 40. LO 20. SN 20. GR 2,000, 

Check resorts for late condition changes 

UP— i'iicAm of snow on upper slopes and trails 
LO — iiirlics Ilf snow on lower slopes and frails 
SN — iiiehes of siiowfnll last week 
GR — ski cronvl Insl Salnnliii/ 
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Italy will delight you this summer . . . her exciting cities and charming old towns . . . 
her loi'el) seaside, lake and mountain resorts . . . her art treasures and summer 
festivals . . . {ill offer you a vacation of fascinating variety. Excellent accommodations 
are available to ft any budget . . . the food t's superb . . . transportation inexpensive 
. . . shopping a delight. Luxurious motor coaches provide low-cost tours throughout 
Italy . . . dome.$lic air rates are economical . . . 13 and 30-day rail tickets permit 
unlimited travel. And special coupons procure gas at reduce<l prices if you lake 
your own car. A wonderful holhhty awaits you in Italy this summer — 
see your Travel Agent now! 

INCLUSIVE TOURS 

^ sold only through Travel Agents, make available 

.. SPECIAL REDUCED RATES 

for transatlantic transportation and other facilities in Unh . 

ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE-E. N. I. T. 



21 East 51sf Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


CHICAGO— 333 I 
NEW ORLEANS— I... 

« SAN fRANCISCO— St. Fr 



MY CLOSEST SHAVE Bullli£htcr and Author 

"My closest shave was in Mexico when I was 18." says 
Barnahy Conrad, author of the host sidling bonks Matador 
and Cafes o/ Fear. "I went to a bullfight, thought it looked 
easy, and jumped into the ring with a fighting bull. It 
charged . . . and if it hadn't Iwcn for the quick work of the 
professionals. I’d have been a goner. Later I went to Spain 
L ■ «^! and really studied the dangerous art, but I never had s 
closer call than when I thought ia fiesta brava' was easy ! ' 

For VOU R Close ShaveSi try new Colgate Instant 
Shave. It's the quickest. casie.<il way ever. Your razor glides as 
smoothly as a matador’s cape. Shaves your whiskers, saves 
your skin. A great shave buy for the tough-beard guy! 

Colgate Instant Shave 

Listen to the exciting Colgate Sporlsreel with 6itJ Stern, Aiutuof 
network weekrfoy mornings. Check your paper lor time onef sfotion. 


Fridiui, Fchriiary 28 

BADMINTON 

The Thomas (’up. Amerienii Zonr. 
(’nnnda, Lonj; Rt-ai-li, ra1if. Inigo Ma 


iLx-uding cnlUicc- fumes' 

Duiiuesne \’a. Temple, Tittsburgh. 

North faroVniM vs. Puke. Chapi'l Hill. S.C. 
Notro name va. Holy Cross, Noire Dami-. Ind 
San Franuis'-o vs. San Jose Stale, San Kraneigeo 
Seaule vs. t’acifip Lutheran, Seattle, 


BOAT SHOW 

San Frani'ispo National Sports and Boat Shnw 
San Kraneispo ' through Marrh 9 . 


BOXING 

. Carlos <in\» vs. Tommy Tihhs, lightwelithls, p 
■ rda., Mad. S<|. Clarden, 10 p.iii, 'NHC . 


HOCKEY 

World Ipp Hockey Ch: 
any throutfh March 9 


ionship 


orado rollege, Denver. 
.Miphigan Stale vs. .Mlnnesulu, Kssi I.aiisini; 
Mieh. I'alao Marrh 1 . 

Norrh Dakora vb. Mirhigan Teeh. Grand Fork? 
N.Uak. 'also Mareh I’. 

RI’I vs. .St. Lawrenpo. Troy. N.Y. 


Saturdaij, March 1 


Dpt 


e Dam 


Delro 


_ . vs, Oklahoma Slate, Dcfl .Moines, 
Gorge \V:oihinglon vs. West Virginia, Wash 
ingtuti. D.C. 

Kansu.? vs. Oklahoma, Lawrence. Kans. 
Kansas Stale vs. .Missouri, Maiihaltan, Kans. 
North Carolina State vs. Wake For.-sl, Ualeigh 
N.C. 

Tenm-ssee va. Kenlurky, Knosvillr-. Tenn. 
Toledo vs. Daylon. Toledo. 

Tulsa vs. Bradley. TuLsu. 

Wirhita vs. Clneinnali. Wichita, Kans. 


GOLF 

All-Star Golf- Tommy Boll vs. liilly Casper 
Las Vegas. Nev.. 4 p.m. in eaph lime zone. 

HOCKEY 

Vale VB.'^lUrvard’!*N<>w Haven, Conn. 

' I’roFesaional ' 

» Boston at Chicagn, 2 p.m. iCBSi- 
Delroit at Montreal, 

New York ai Toronlo- 


HOFISE RACING 

• Flamingo Srakes, $11)0,000, 3-yr. -olds, 1 1< mil. 

■ HiHleah, Fin., 4:30 p.rn. INBC'. 

• .Santa Anita lliindieapi $100.(IU0, S-yr.-olds i. 

■ up. I ‘v miles, Santa Anita. Calit. '7 p.m. NHC 
Radio; 4:4o I’.S.T.. GH.S-TV, Pacific Network 

■ New Orleans Handicap. S.SO.OOO, 3-yr.-oIds I 
up, !'■ mill's, Fair (irounds. New Orlean.s, 3:3' 
p.m. rNIiCl. 

RODEO 

Billon Rouge World Championship Ruder. 
SIO.SHT, Haton Rouge through Mart-h k'. 


North American Indoor Sneed Sknting Cham 
pionahip, Roehester (also Mnreh 2:. 


World Nordic Ski ehampionship, Lahli, Finlani 
through March 9i. 

TRACK A FIELD 

IC4A Indoor Championships, Mad. Si). Garden 
New York. 


Sunday, March 2 

BASKETBALL 
il’rofpssinnali 
Boslon at Syracuse. 

rhiladeljihia at Minneapolis. 
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HOCKEY 

Detroit at New York. 
Toronto at Chicago. 


Monday, March S 


BASKETBALI 
(Leading college gamea) 

Nebraska va. Kansas State, Lincoln. Nch. 

St. Louis vs. Oklahoma State. St. Louis. 
Wichita va. Bradley, Wichita, Kans. 
(Proresaional' 

Boston at Cincinnati. 

BOXING 

» Sugar Hart vs. Duke Harris, weiterweighta, tO 
rds., St. Nick's, New York, 10 p.m, 'DuMont). 


Tiicaday, March 4 

BASKETBALL 
Hx-ading college games) 

Cincinnati vs, Dayton, Cincinnati. 

DePatii vs. Notre Dame. Chicago. 

San Francisco vs. College ot Paeilic, San Fran- 

iProiessional) 

New York va. Boston, Cincinnati vs. Philadel- 
phia, at New York. 

HORSE RACING 

Hialeah Turf Handicap. $75,000, 3-yr.-nlda & 
up. IJSm. lurf', Hialeah. Fla. 
MOTORCYCLING 

National Motorcycle Championships. Daytona 
Beach, Fla. (through March 9l. 

TENNIS 

Pro tour, Hoad va. Gonzales, Alhuqucrciue, 
N. Me*. 


Wcdnctiday, March 5 


Bt. Louis at Boston. 

BOXING 

$1 W<stern Golden Gloves Finals. Chicago, 1 0 p.m 


r. Hoad vs. Gonzales, tl Paso, Texas. 


Thnnidaij, March 0 


BASKETBALL 
Leading colli*ge tournament; 

Atlantie Coast Conference Tournament, Ra- 
leigh, N.C. (through .March 8). 

'Profcaaional i 


Detroit t 
HOCKE' 
Chicago 


at Philadelphia. 
Minnesi|io1i.s. 

; Boston. 


GOLT 

Greuler New Orleans Open Invitational, $20,- 
000, New Orleans ithrough March 9i. 


RACQUETS 

United Slates Racquets Doubles Champion- 
8hi|«. New York. 


Friday, March 7 

BOXING 

« iinrnid Gomes vs. Ike Chestnut, lightweights, 
■ M rds.. Mad. Rq. Garden, 10 p.m. iNBCi. 
RACQUETS 

I'ell Cup Oi)en Ruequeis .Singles, Chicago. 
TENNIS 

I'ru lour, Hoad vs. Gonzales, Corpus Christ!, 
Texas. 

WRESTLING 

Big Ten Championships, Champaign, III. (also 


March H). 


Saturday, March 8 

HORSE RACING 

Santa Anita Derby, $100,000, 3-yr.-olds, 
m., .Santa Anita, Calif., 4:46 P.S.T. (CBS. 
Paciric Network i. 

LouKsianu Derby, $40,000, S-yr.-olds, IH m.. 
Fair Grounds, New Orleans. 

SKATING 

National Indoor Speed Skating Championships, 
Champaign, 111. (also March 9). 

SKIING 

Koch Cup, Aspen, Colo, (also March 9'. 
TENNIS 

Pro Tour, Hoad vs. Gonzales, .Sun Antonio, 
Texas. 

TRACK $. FIELD 

Border Olympics louldoors), Laredo, Texas. 
Central Collegiate Championship. Kalamazoo. 
Mieh. 

Heptagonal Championships. Ithaca, N.Y, 

New York K of C meet. .Mad. Sq. Garden, 
Now York. 


Sunday, March 9 

TENNIS 


Pro lour. Hoad vs. Gonzales, Houston. 



Listen to her smile ! 

... when you call from out of town 


Ever licar a face brighten? It's 
ea.sy. Just listen carefully next 
time you telephone someone out 
of town who thinks you’re pretty 
wouclcrful. 

Somewhere, right now. tlicrc's 
a face that would light up at the 
sound of \our voice. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Cofl by Number. H’s Twice as Fash 


YOU SAVE MONEY 

WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-lo-Person 


For example; , 

'erMn-tg- 

1 Menuin 
Stilien-to- 


Cincinnati to 

Paison 

Stalisn 

M XII CXI 

Indianapolis 

60d 

4(}« 

lOc 

Pittsburgh to Suffaio 

85e 

SSjt 

15d 

New Orleans to 
Houston 

$!« 

80d 

20d 

Boston to St. Louis 

*255 

n« 

35d 

Philadelphia to Dallas 

S2K 

M5S 

40«; 


These rales apply nighls after 6 o'clock and 
all day Sunday. Add (he 10% federal excise lax. 
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SPAHN 

BURDETTE 

Frank Sfhtmehel—l 

THIS WAS Milwaukee fans, hungerinu for a National League pennant since the Braves 
came to town in 1953, jammed the sidewalks last fall to hail their heroes 
OCTOBER in a triumphant parade celebrating the end of the regular season. Then, 
nine days later, the city went completely wild after the World Series. 
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THE TOP 


The Braves, having gained the summit of the baseball 
world, intend to remain there. Here is the story of their 
climb and the reasons they predict a long reign 


by ROY TERRELL 

O N Saturday morning of this 
week, not long after breakfast 
and about the time that all the good 
baseball fans back in Milwaukee fin- 
ish shoveling the snow off their side- 
walks for the clay, Fred Haney will 
step out into the Florida sun, clatter 
down the spike-scarred steps of the 
low, rambling clubhouse in Braden- 
ton and onto the field where the 
Braves prepare for their summertime 
heroics each spring. 

The clubhouse is located just out- 
side the deep left-field foul line, and 
so it is that Haney's course toward 
the center of the diamond will be 
along a path knee-deep in nostalgia. 
The Florida training camp may be 
some thousand miles removed from 
Yankee Stadium and almost twice 
that from County Stadium in Mil- 
waukee, but such geographic niceties 
are of small importance to a man with 
memories. It is still a ball park. 

Here, for example, is the same rela- 
tive spot where Wes Covington 
stretched forth an unbelievably long 
arm to snare Bobby Shantz’s line 
drive and save the second game of 
the 1957 World Series. Here, as Haney 
crosses just inside third base, is the 
hallowed ground where Eddie Ma- 
thews made his desperate backhand 
dop of a sizzling ground ball off Bill 
Skowron’s bat in the seventh game 
ind then stepped on the bag to end 
;he Series. And here, approaching the 
nound, is where Lew Burdette toiled 
JO dramatically through three long 
ifternoons to earn baseball immor- 
;ality, not to mention $20,000 in en- 
lorsements and appearance fees. 


There is every reason in the world 
why this should be a touching mo- 
ment. Touching because it is a re- 
minder of the first pennant for the 
Braves since 1948 and the first world 
championship since 1914. Touching 
because a ball club representing Mil- 
waukee had never before won either. 
And touching because only a year 
before, Haney’s first as Milwaukee 
manager, the Braves blew the pen- 
nant in the last two days of the season 
and heard the bitter word choke-up 
ring in their ears through a long and 
sometimes bitter year. 

But Fred Haney probably won't 
be thinking of last fall at all. He will 
be thinking ahead. This is partly be- 
cause he is a brusque little Irishman 
who lives in the present, carries a chip 
on his shoulder for the future and has 
a tendency to sneer at the past. But 
primarily it is because Haney does 
not have to live on nostalgia at all. 
Ahead of the Braves there seems to- 
day to be only sweetness and light 
and a vista of pennants stretching 
into the years ahead. 

No one connected with the ball 
club is so foolish as to put himself on 
the spot flatly predicting another 
pennant even in 1958, but it would 
take much better acting than is avail- 
able in this organization to keep the 
optimism from bubbling through. 
For the sight which greets Haney 


when he finally does reach the mound 
this Saturday morning would prob- 
ably send a long, melonlike crack 
across the face of the Sphinx. 

Right there waiting to greet him 
will be the regulars, the famous names 
who beat the Y ankees last year. There 
may still be a few holdouts, since 
this will be the first official full-squad 
day of spring training, and the reluc- 
tant signing of contracts is the sort 
of welcome unpleasantness a pennant 
winner can expect each spring. But 
Haney knows who the old faces are 
and where they belong. 

Haney will also see more. Young 
Casey Wise at second and Joe Mor- 
gan at short. AI Spangler and Ray 
Shearer in the outfield. Carlton Wil- 
ley and Vic Rehm, Joey Jay and Don 
Kaiser among the pitchers. And be- 
hind these there will be still others, 
some who have missed in previous 
tries but could make it this year, 
some too young and inexperienced to 
be of help right now-, but future ma- 
jor leaguers in the seasons ahead: 
Gerry Nelson, Antonio Diaz, Don 
Nottebart, Ken MacKenzie, Hum- 
berto Robinson, Ray Rippelmeyer, 
Phil Paine, Bob Roselli, Mike Roarke, 
Earl Hersh, Ed Charles, Bob Taylor, 
John DeMeril. And even behind these 
are the shadowy figures down in Class 
B and C and D who are without 
conlinucti 
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MULLEN; ALL THE CREDIT BELONGS . . , 


NO MORE ROOM 

names except in the neat tiles of the 
front ollice where it is happily notefi 
how well sn many can run and field 
and hit and throw. 

Wtiat f'red Haney will he looking 
at is baseball’s newe.st great dynasty. 

Frank Lane, then general manager 
of the Cards, was honest enough last 
fall to express the fears of the en- 
tire National League. “We may have 
mi.ssed our last cliance,” he said, “to 
beat them for years." 

And now that Lane ha.s moved out 
of the league entirely, over to the 
Cleveland Indian.s, he can .still find 
time to marvel at the Braves. “The.v 
are now.” he says, “to the Xational 
League what the '^'ankep.s have been 
for years in the .•\merican. The team 
that won last year is deep enough and 
young enough, and behind that they 
have done a tremendous job in scout- 
ing and in tlieir farm sy.sfem. Their 
reign could be a long one." 

h’rank Lane is enough of a baseball 
man to have spotted instantly the 
secret of ^^iIwaukee’s success last year 
and the formula which could keep the 
Braves on top for years to come, ft is 
tile same story that ha.s been told be- 
fore about other ba.soliall dynasties: 
Branch Ri<'key’s old Cards and the 
I.fodgers of 1947 to ‘od iwiiich were 
also largely Hickey’s) and the present 
Yankees, whose reign goes back in a 
more or less unbroken line to 1936. It 
is the story of an iuapirccl and forward- 
looking front nflice and the farm sy.s- 
tem that two men. John Quinn and 
John Mullen, have developed. 

In recent years when the talk has 
.swung around to larm systems, base- 
ball men have usually ended up talk- 


12 si’iiKT.'! IU,rSTIl\TBIi Man-h ,1. lU'iS 


ing about the Yankees. They sign the 
best boys and more of them, then raise 
them in a manner most conducive to 
success ‘,SI, July 22, llliiTi. But to- 
day, when the subject arises, there are 
always two teams mentioned. The 
Yankees — and the Braves. 

This spring, out of 41 ballplayers 
on tlie Milwaukee roster, 32 have 
come up through the farm system. 
And of those who have not, most are 
the older players like Schoendiensl 
and Fafko and Del Rice. Of the oth- 
ers at the training camp, promising 
youngsters still on minor league ros- 
ters but called in for an extra glance 
because of great promise, virtually 
every one has been home-grown by 
the Braves. 

These tilings ilo not just liaiipeii 
and they did not just happen here. 
For the Braves, it began in 1946 when 
John Quinn was in his second season 
as general manager and a man named 
Marry Jenkins was farm director. 

“The first thing they did,” .says 
Mullen, who at the time was a 22- 
year-old typist working for Lou I’eri- 
ni’s construction company in Bo.stini, 
“was to accumulate .some good scouts. 
Scouts are the secret. Xo matter how 
smart you may he at the top of your 
organization, you liave to liave the 
scouts. We have been tremendously 
lucky to have fellows like Johnny 
Moore and Bill Marshall on the West 
Coast. Jeff .Jones in New Fngland, 
Dewe.\’ (Jriggs in Xew York and Can- 
ada, Honey Russell around Xew York 
City. Gil English in the South and 
John Ogden in I’ennsylvaniu. 

“If Moore doesn’t come up with 
Matliews and Crandall and recom- 
mend the deal on Burdette, for ex- 
ample, or if Griggs doesn’t find Aaron 
and Covington and Logan, you liave 
nothing. .\nd you have to keep com- 
ing up with the exceptional jilayer 
even after you are at the top. You 
have to get the I’izarros to stay there. 
Your scouts can never let down.” 

Mullen workefl his way uji through 
the organization as a typist, .secre- 
tary. assistant to Jenkins and finally 
became farm director himself when 
Jenkins met an Australian girl in 
French Lick, Ind., married her an<l 
moved to Australia in Mullen 

feels that if there was a key period 
in the Braves’ drive to the top, it 
came in 1952. 

“We were really at the bottom,” 
.says this pleasant, hoyish-faced 
young man who i.s almost certain not 
to marry an Australian girl and leave 
the country since he already has a 


wife and three children in Milwaukee. 
“We hadn’t won a pennant in years, 
we didn't have many ballplayers, no 
one was coming to see us play and we 
were hurting for dough. Our finances 
were actually embarrassing. 

‘‘Yet .John Quinn never lot up. He 
kept right on spending money where 
it would do the mo-st good and he kept 
on buihling. It was then that we 
signed a lot ol our best young players 
-.•^aron and Mantilla and Torre and 
Covington and some of the others 
you haven't seen much of yet. It was 
right then, when it would have been 
so easy lo quit, that Quinn just 
worked a little harder.” 

THE HOUSE THAT JOHN BUILT 

Mullen admits he is probably the 
Xo. 1 member of the John Quinn fan 
clul}. “He ha.s been the inspiration 
of this whole organization. Mr. I’eri- 
ni has been wonderful and he never 
.s(juawked about spending money but 
it was Quinn who built the organiza- 
tion. He is a brilliant baseball man 
and so honest and fair that it hurts. 
He may never be named the big 
league executive of the year — gosli 
knows he deserved it last year— just 
because he’.s so quiet. But he has the 
ability to inspire those who work un- 
der him. John Quinn’s door,” .says 
Mullen, “is always open. 

scout can call me in the midrile 
of the night and I talk to him, And 
then, if I need to, I call Quinn. In all 
these years he hasn’t once complained 
about having lo get out of bed. 

■■Al)out 1953 we could really start 
to see that we had the good young 
j)la\‘ers. .\nd since then we have ju.sl 
continued to improve-. 1 would sa> 
we have the material right now to 
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just keep pennants rolling in. Of 
course, we don’t like to predict pen- 
nants but . . . well, it’s there.” 

Another thing there today which 
was notable chiefly for its absence 
in 1952 is money. As Mullen and 
Quinn both point out, J.’erini never 
pulled shut the purse strings even in 
those blackest years, but it is com- 
forting to a general manager and his 
staff to be able to spend money which 
the ball club is making itself. And, of 
course, the move to Milwaukee in 
1953 set off the biggest bonanza in 
baseball history. Last year, according 
to figures supplied by James G. Lip- 
pert, an attorney and supervisor of 
the board which in.sisted recently 
that the Braves pay more rental in 
1958 for the use of County Stadium, 
the Milwaukee Baseball Club had a 
net taxable income in 1957 of $1,417,- 
690. After expenses and taxes, the 
Braves netted $725,000, which will 
buy a number of young ballplayers 
even at today’s prices. 

“Even without a solid farm sys- 
tem,” says John Mullen with simple 
candor, “I think that we could win 
the pennant now for three or four 
years. But with all these kids, we are 
not only going to hold our own but 
improve. This is the best farm sys- 
tem in the National League.” 

“This means,” says Quinn, “a 
surplus of good young players in 
your system. In a trade you can af- 
ford to give more for a key player 
than he is worth. But in turn you get 
that key player who can win a pen- 
nant for you that year. The Yankees 
have been doing it for a long time. 
Now we feel that we can, too.” 

Nevertheless, Quinn and Mullen 
worry about the perils of complacen- 
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cy. So does Fred Haney. “Last spring, 
after w’e blew the 1956 pennant,” he 
says, “I told the boys to forget it. 
This was another year. Well, that’s 
exactly what I’m telling them this 
year. On March 1 we cease to be 
champions of the world. We’ll just be 
one of eight ball clubs trying to win 
a pennant. And it’s going to take the 
same amount of work and determina- 
tion as last year if we are to repeat 
in ’58 — perhaps more.” 

If the Braves approach the 1958 
season with their enthusiasm curbed 
by caution, it is because they know 
that strange things can happen in a 
154-game season. Didn’t they have 
the best team in 19.56 and still lose? 
And certainly the rest of the league 
isn’t ready to give the pennant away 
in March. 

“The Braves can be taken,” says 
Fred Hutchinson of the Cards. “The 
Cardinals or any one of five clubs can 
win the National League pennant. 
We gave the Braves a rough battle 
last year and we can do it again.” 

WITH A LITTLE BIT O' LUCK 

Of such stout opinion.s are pennant 
races made. On the other hand, there 
is also the possibility that the Braves 
could win in a breeze. Last year the 
ball club was so hard hit by injuries 
that Del Crandall, the No. 1 catcher, 
at one time had to play left field. Joe 
Adcock wa.s out two-thirds of the sea- 
son with injuries and Bill Bruton 
more than half. Covington didn’t 
become a regular nor Red Schoen- 
dienst even join the club until mid- 
season. Bob Buhl and Burdette each 
missed several turns on the mound. 
Yet the Braves won the pennant by 
eight games. With luck, it could be 
even easier now. 

There is always the other kind 
of luck to take into consideration, 
though, and Haney is a little con- 
cerned about the incomparable 
Schoendienst. Despite a large number 
of very promising young second base- 
men in the system, the Braves feel 
they must get one more good year 
out of the redhead before the kids can 
take over. “But I don’t expect him 
to have to play 154 games,” says 
Haney. “That’s why we have guys 
like Mantilla and Wise.” 

Bruton’s knee is even more of a 
question mark than Schoendienst’s 
age but more easily compensated for 
by the material on hand: Bob Hazle, 
Andy Pafko and the rookies, hard- 
hitting Shearer and the swift Span- 
gler. And there is always the problem 
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of getting a full season out of Joe 
Adcock, a big, powerful man who is 
not necessarily brittle but often ap- 
pears to be an accident looking for a 
place to happen. 

Basically, however, the Braves 
have few worries. This is a solid ball 
club with a great deal of power (they 
led the league in home runs even with 
Adcock out), marvelous pitching (“I 
{lon’t say we’ll have the best pitch- 
ing staff,” says Haney, “but we’ll 
have the deepest. It will be our 
strongest point”), an adequate and 
improving defense and good depth. 

Frank Torre is a slick gloveman 
with sharp left-handed hitting to 
complement Adcock's power and is 
without a doubt the best second- 
string first baseman in either league. 
Schoendienst is still Schoendienst and 
Johnny Logan at short is perhaps the 
most underrated ballplayer on the 
club. /n l Mathews, with his tre- 
mendous power and constantly im- 
proving ability afield, i.s the premier 
third baseman in the game. 

If there is a certain amount of in- 
decision over one outfield position, 
no one questions the other two. Hen- 
ry Aaron has already won a batting 
championship, a home run and RBI 
title and the Most Valuable Player 
award — and he is still a growing boy. 
Covington, despite his World Series 
heroics, may require additional pol- 
ishing in left field but no one has com- 
plained about his hitting. In less than 
100 games he drove in 65 runs and hit 
21 homers. 

Crandall may never have the big 
year at the plate which it was once 
fashionable to predict for him, but he 
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The Rites of Spring 


in a lovely, lazy setting 
under the sun, ballplayers 
battle for jobs— and for 
pennants still to be won 


In the spring of 1886 old Cap Anson took his Chicago 
White Stockings to Hot Springs, Ark., and Harry Wright 
sent his Phillies to Charleston, S.C. in order to toughen up 
the winter -softene<l muscles of their athletes in the heat of 
the southern sun. By so doing, they stole a march on the 
rest of baseball. In the years since, however, no ball club 
has been able to sneak off to spring training alone. Today 
the mass migration of more than 500 big-league ballplay- 
ers to 16 camps in Florida and Arizona has become an an- 
nual ritual almost as much a part of the game as the 
World Series itself. 

For years spring training was often maligned as a place 
where healthy young men spent their days lazily throwing 
a ba.seball around against a tropical background of palm 
trees and blue lagoons and their off-duty hours in revelry 
at the beaches, golf courses, nightclubs and horse tracks. 
“Spring training camps,” Frankie Frisch once said, “are 
country clubs without dues.” Nowadays, however, spring 
training is an all-out effort to get ready for the season 
ahead. In more than six weeks of tough, daily workouts 
and in enough exhibition games to fill one-fifth of a regu- 
lar schedule, veterans get in shape, rookies play above 
their heads to win jobs, and managers plot and plan and 
experiment to patch up the holes which everyone now 
knows existed the year before. “Pennants,” Branch Rickey 
has -said, “are won in the spring.” 

Perhaps no spot is more typical of baseball’s rites of 
spring than the one on the ojjpo.site page: A1 Lang Field in 
St. Petersburg. Here, where the Cardinals train and both 
the Cards and Yankee.s play their “home” games, are all of 
the elements; sun, sky, sea, grass, palm trees - - and baseball. 
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< RELAXED Brave Henry Aaron 
lets low ball go by as shirtsleeved 
crowd basks in sun at A1 Lang Field. 
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EAGER Yankees Enos Slaughter and Joe Collins hop out of a cab at A1 
Lang Field in St. Petersburg after a short ride from their training camp. 


CHAGRINED Reds hear lecture 
from Manager Tebbetts, who scoots 
over Tampa’s Plant Field in golf cart. 


HAPPY Cardinals rest in dugout 
during a game at St. Petersburg while 
Stan Musial grins boyishly at camera. 








PRETTY cowgirls and faraway mountains form enticing Arizona back- 
drop at Scottsdale Field as Oriole M anager l‘aul Richards lectures rookies. 
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S. 3282 

S ENATOR Ed Thye of Minnesota 
took an action last week that 
could make him the patron saint of 
Ted Williams, Stan Musial, Mickey 
Mantle and thousands of other pro- 
fessional athletes. What did Ed Thye 
do? He dropped in the hopper of the 
U.S. Senate a bill (S.3282) to allow 
professional athletes a special in- 
come-tax deduction “for depletion of 
physical resources.” If the Thye bill 
goes through, the Congress of the 
United States will have written into 
law the recognition of a rather ob- 
vious point: that a professional ath- 
lete does give out eventually, just 
like an oilman’s oil well. 

Beautiful, Schemin’ Squaw 

--•'^ITHIN HOURS, a traveler heading 
westward from Nevada to the 
Pacific can pass from burning desert 
sands through mountains blanketed 
with snow and into valleys lush with 
greenery, for the area surrounding 
California’s Sierra mountains offers 
weather and topography as varied as 
any in the world. Perched in the very 
heart of this climatic kaleidoscope 
is Squaw Valley, the relatively un- 
known winter resort that was picked 
as the site of the 1960 Olympic Win- 
ter Games. 

Since the Games will be held in 
mid-February exactly two years from 
now, mid-February seemed a good 
time to look over the site. Hence, last 
week, Nevada newspaperman Guy 
Shipler joined a group of reporters 
riding a wayward bus along the 45 
miles of mostly two-laned and often 
pockmarked road from Reno, the 
nearest city, to the valley. “Our self- 
guided tour,” he wired Sports Illus- 
trated, “madetwo points clear. First, 
though there has been no big con- 


struction to indicate much progress 
yet, there is little doubt that the val- 
ley itself and the Olympic village will 
be ready in time. Second, though the 
$8 million construction program will 
amply care for the athletes, it makes 
little or no provision for the 35,000 
spectators who are expected to jour- 
ney out to the site each day.” 

Shipler, like many another local 
resident, was most worried about the 
fact that present plans call only for a 


widening of the single road that is the 
only entrance to and exit from the 
valley. What would happen, they 
asked, if the kind of unheralded bliz- 
zard that brought death to the Bon- 
ner party in the same region last cen- 
tury and held a Southern Pacific train 
snowbound for five days only seven 
years ago should suddenly blow up? 

The weather in Squaw has been un- 
seasonably mild this February. Last 
continued 
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-News Item 



Whoever thought anyone could keep up with the Joneses? 
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week it was raining in the valley 
when the reporters arrived, but on 
the chair lift just over their heads the 
clothes of passengers turned white 
with snow driven by an icy blast of 
wind. A quick drop of temperature 
of even a few degrees could well have 
blocked their exit. Soft, moist Pacific 
air, whipped over the sharp mountain 
ridges, has been known to dump huge 
quantities of snow into the valleys al- 
most without warning, giving the 
Sierras the highest average fall in the 
U.S. Ceaseless high winds in the area 
pile up the result in drifts that defy 
all removal equipment. 

It is certain enough that there will 
be sufficient snow in Squaw Valley for 
the winter Olympians of two years 
hence. Chances are the spectators will 
watch them in crisp, fine weather. 
But what if a storm comes up? ‘ ‘These 
mountains,” a valley man whose dog 
team has rescued many a stranded 
traveler told Shipler, ‘‘is like some 
women, schemin’ and calculatin’ un- 
derneath, but all you see is that still, 
soft beauty on a bright, blue-sky day. 
Then, first thing you know, she’s 
changed her mind and the snow’s 
cornin’ down horizontal and the 
wind’s roarin’ and she’s got you 
pinned to the wall and you’ve had it.” 

Camj Trarm.s Up 

rPHK SPRINT, TRAINING scason is in 
its early stages, but Casey Sten- 
gel is already in advanced form. The 
Yankees’ manager, like all men with 
a flair for comedy, revises his mate- 
rial to match the times. 


At the Yankees’ rookie school in St. 
Petersburg, Casey was admiring the 
booming drives hit by Deron John- 
son, currently the most fabulous 
rookie the Yankees admit to having 
under contract. 

“Reminds me of Judnich,” said 
Stengel to no one in particular. 

A baseball writer, puzzled, asked, 
“You mean Walt .Judnich, the guy 
that played with the St. Louis Browns 
and Cleveland?” 

“No, no, no,” frowned Stengel. “He 
hits ’em like that thing the Russians 
shoot up into the air.” 

Oh, No! 

Tf there's anything worse than be- 

ing defeated by an ancient rival, 
it’s having him be nice to you about 
it afterward. According to an alumni 
newsletter just sent out from Cam- 
bridge, no less than two Yalemen 
have recently made sizable donations 
to Harvard’s stepped-up fund-raising 
drive. What made this difficult for 
some loyal Harvardmen to endure, in 
a year when the memory of a 54-0 de- 
feat at the hands of the Big Blue still 



rankles, was the fact that one gener- 
ous Yalie had noted on his $1,000 
gift: “This donation is so completely 
unrestricted that I wouldn’t object 


if you used it as a down payment on 
a couple of reasonably good football 
players.” 

Something New Every Day 

rPHR chubby Argentine with the 
■^firm foot and the gentle manner 
was unusually expansive the other 
afternoon as he guided his Chevy 
sedan through the traffic of Buenos 
Aires. Juan Manuel Fangio, balding 
at 4G but still the best race-car driver 
in the world, drove cautiously. 

“I’ve decided to give up racing, 
little by little.” he was saying to a 
Sports Illustrated correspondent 
who tagged along. “In short, I won’t 
try to win the world title again this 
year. 1 plan to compete only in two 
or three races to which I am bound ' 
through old loyalties. I now want to 
get out of racing altogether. All my 
time is taken up by my auto sales ' 
and service business.” 

Fangio drove on, his eyes attentive 
to the traffic. He kept a proper dis- 
tance from the car ahead of him and 
on his side of the road, moving a.s 
discreetly as a fellow driving without 
a licen.se. 

After a time he went on. “I am 
not the world’s best driver. There are 
plenty of good ones. I never won ai 
race becau.se I am a better racer than . 
my rivals. It’s just that I drove the 
best car. When I won with a bad 
car it was simply because the other 
cars were worse than mine. There is 
no secret in driving racing cars. The 
clue lies in trusting the ear and hav- 
ing confidence in yourself. 

“However,” added Fangio, “you 
learn something new every day.” 

Fangio might almost have had a 
premonition. A few days later, in Ha- 
vana, he learned that his name and 
fame had made him a piece well worth 
the capture in the rough-and-ready 
chess game of Cuban politics. 

Fangio was chatting with friends in 
the lobby of his Havana hotel Sunday ' 
evening. He and his Maserati had just 
turned in the fastest time trials of 
any for Monday's Grand Prix along, 
the Malecon when a stranger shoved a 
.45 into his back and told him to 
march straight ahead. Outside was a _ 
waiting car. Fangio and his kidnaper 
were driven off at something more 


They Said It 

GLEN ROSE. Arkuiisas basketball roach: “Yok can fell interest has increased 
ill Southu'esl Conference basketball this season. They’ve already hung tiro 
coaches in effigy.” 

HARRY STUHLBREHEH, yuurferf>ack o/ NoUe Dome’s /i/sfon'c Four Horsemen, 
talking about his golf: “/ was taught at an early age to gel big scores, 
and I can't change for the life of me." 

WILLIE MAYS of the Sail Francisco Giants, on completing a film for television: 
‘‘That acting ain’t easy. First they give you a script and then they ask you 
to learn it by heart. Then, ivorsf of all, they make you scy the u'ords like 
you really mean it.” 
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than the speed Fangio himself prefers 
in municipal traffic. 

Telephone calls soon after present- 
ed an explanation of sorts. “This is 
the 26th of July speaking,” the voice 
said. “We kidnaped Fangio.” Why? 
The voice on the telephone gave 
no answer, but Cubans understood. 
Agents of the rebel leader Fidel Cas- 
tro had found a way of proving in 
headlines the world over that Presi- 
dent Fulgencio Batista can not insure 
the peace and safetj* of Cuba. 

Monday came and no Fangio. As 
the 2 p.m. race time approached, ru- 
mor and counterrumor swept through 
Havana. Fangio had been released in 
a suburb. He was being hu.stled to the 
Malecon starting line with a strong 
police escort. Fangio had not been re- 
leased after all. Meanwhile, the race 
got under way. No one will ever know 
who might have won, for not long 
after the start a small Ferrari plunged 
from the course, cutting down ranks 
of bystanders. Moments later, five 
more cars skidded on the course — oil, 
spread by rebel sabotage or from the 
racing cars themselves. The rest of 
the race was called off. 

Wherever he was at that hour, Juan 
Manuel Fangio was entitled to fee! 
more than ever attracted to his auto 
business in Buenos Aires. 

Fat Piime for Cocketl 

F RfucDoM OF THic pRKss is a con- 
cept interpreted variously in the 
United States, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union. Here it is considered 
fair comment when a boxing writer, 
serving as critic and expert evaluator 
for the fans, accurately describes a 
pudgy pugilkst a.s “overweight and 
flabby” and holds that he did not 
train properly. It is indeed the Amer- 
ican sportswriter’s duty to report 
such deficiencies. 

Don Cockell, the former British 
heavyweight champion who bellied 
his way through nine dreadful rounds 
against Rocky Marciano at San Fran- 
cisco in 19.5."), picked up a $21,060 li- 
bel verdict against London's Daily 
Marl last week because the Mail had 
described him and another fighter as 
“two fat and horizontal lie-abouts . . . 
who went into the ring overweight 
and flabby, which is why both fin- 


ished in the second round.” Cockeli, 
said the newspaper, had not troubled 
himself to train “as he should.” 

Much worse has been written about 
American fighters— the comparable 
Tony Galento, for instance— without 
a murmur of protest, but Cockell 
sued and won. Fat? He was iust nat- 
urally thick-set, .said Cockell, “over- 
weight right from a child.” Tho.se bel- 
ly rolls, explained counsel, were mus- 
cle. 'ITain? “I trained as hard as I 
could,” though, to be sure, he did not 
care for roadwork in wet weather and 
regarded running as “an occupational 
disease” which must be put up with. 

So the jury found for Cockell, an<l 
British sportswrilers now will think 
twice, before they call a pot a pot. 
The inability of the British press 
to criticize fighters like Cockell ade- 
quately becau.se of restrictive inter- 
pretations of libel may have some- 
thing to do with the fact that insig- 
nificant nonentities like Cockell and 
Joe Erskine, champions both, are ac- 
tually superior representatives of 
the sport in Britain. 


The First Boioice? 

M us. John Dusenbkrry. an at- 
tractive young archaeologist with 
New York University's Institute of 
Fine Arts, was supervi.sing a digging 
in a muddy cemetery on the Greek 
island of Samothrace last spring when 
her native workmen quite suddenly 
burst into laughter. “A soccer ball,” 
said one, beside himself with hilarity. 

volleyball,” said another, handing 
her up a small, round object. “A 
basketball,” cried the delighted Mrs. 
Du.senberry, being an American. 

Necropolitan leNity isnot.of course, 
the usual thing with archaeologists 
and tlieir laborers. It was produced 
here because the terra-cotta sphere 
had such a remarkable likeness to a 
modern ball. This, apparently, is suf- 
ficient in the rigorous and sober world 
of excavation to beget a bigger boff 
than a Bob Hope one-liner. 

Because of other models Mrs. Du- 
senberry and her crew had found in 
the graveyard— such as miniature 
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pomegranates — the ball was imme- 
diately accepted by all of them as a 
replica of something considerably 
larger. It was one and a half inches in 
diameter and wa.s marked off in po- 
lygonal sections representing leather 
panels. Along one .seam wa.s a short, 
narrow ridge, flanked by rows of de- 
pressed dots. 'I'ho ridge. Mrs. Dusen- 
berry surmises, wa.s the opening 
where the ancient Samol hracians in- 



serted an animal bladder, and, after 
they blew it up, the ball was tied to- 
gether with thongs laced through the 
holes, depicted as dot.s on the model. 

Mirth aside, what was astonishing 
about Mrs. Du.senberry’s discovery 
wa.s that it was the earliest evidence 
of a pneun^atic ball in history and, 
indeed, the only replica of one ever 
found, l.bitil its discovery, the first 
reference to a pneumatic hall was 
contained in the writings of the Ro- 
man epigrammatist Martial (circa 
100 A.D.), who refers to a fi>IIit< or 
bladder suitable for use in games by 
the very young or old on account of 
its lightness. 

Mrs. Dusenberry’s ball was manu- 
factured about 280 B.C. when Samo- 
thrace was the center of a celebrated 
mystery religion. The island had no 
commerce or industry to .speak of 
then, making its living off the tour- 
ists who came there to be initiated 
into The beneficial mysteries of the 
cult, "'rhere was no alhletic signifi- 
cance to the religion," Mrs. Dusen- 
Vx'rry say.s, “outside of the wild 
dances the\’ presumably had.” 

'I'he ball was found in the remains 
of a large jar in which two people had 
been interred. "One of them mu.st 
have belonged to some ball club, I 
suppose,” says Mrs. Dusenherry. She 
is versed in such matters, having been 
a Giant fan until the team moved 
we.st. "f gave it up then out of 
pique,” she explains bitterly. 

There is no hard theory accounting 
for the pre.sence of the ball in the 


grave. One hypothesis is tliat the 
Samothracians buried objects with 
the deceased w'hich they used in life 
and which were to be employed in the 
afterlife or on the journey to the next 
world. Although one can readily im- 
agine the occupants of the jar munch- 
ing pomegranates while outward 
bound, Mrs. Du.senberr\' agrees that 
it is .somewhat farfetched to expect 
that they were intended to play catch. 


Never Say Fluke 

W ii.L n.sitKRMKN in New England 
waters stop saying scup and start 
saying porgy? Will Tho.se around 
Chesapeake Bay refer to rockfish by 
their proper name, which is striped 
ba.ss? Will Long Island charterboats 
cease advertising tltat fluke is plenti- 
ful when they mean summer flounder? 
If .so, the Outdoor Writers Associa- 
tion of America, which has just pub- 
lished a revised list of proper names 
for game fish, will be grateful. 

The Outdoor \S'riters are trying to 
put some order into the nomenclature 
of fi.sh around the eountry and off its 
.shores. 'I'o that end. they have com- 
piled a booklet entitled SknuUird 
Cbrvk Li'kI nt ('oiudioii Xamea Jur 
Prinvipal Aniiri(MU Spnrl Fii^hex. (For 
copies, write OWAA, 7 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore 2. Md.) 

It is high time, the writers .sugge.st, 
that people stop calling tiie swordfish 
a broadbill. Regretfully, they also ad- 
vise, it would he better to lump cer- 
tain favorites of the legendary small 



Distinction 

Who aro these two posed together, 

Both looking .so pleased and .so posh? 
The one at the left’-s a .squash champion, 
The other’s a champion squash. 

— UiCHAKU .'tllMOUR 
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boy with tin can of worms and bent- 
pin hook into one broad classification. 
'I’hus, the bluegill, stumpknocker, 
jtumpkinseted and shellcracker hence- 
forth would be known as sunfish. 

In some cases the writers have put 
off taking a definite stand. They find 
fishermen about equally divided on 
the question of weakfish vs. sea trout, 
and so they have listed both names 
as acceptable for the time being. 

An introduction to the li.st ex- 
presses the hope that writers and all 
others having occasion to discu8.s fish 
will go along with the new list and 
that, in time, all traces of sectional- 
ism will vanish from fi.sh stories. 

In Washington, Dr. Tdonel Walford 
of thn l-'ish and Wildlife Serv- 

ice agreed to comment on the new 
list. “People,” he .said, ‘‘will probably 
ignore it. If you tell people in north- 
ern Calitornia that hcmceforth they 
are fishing for rockfish, they’ll tell 
you to go soak your head. They'll go 
on fishing for striped bass.” 

'I'he doctor got it backwards (the 
writers are trying to standardixe 
striped ba.ss and not rockfish), but 
his point is clear, nevertheless. Any- 
one for scup? 

No Script 

T he switchboard at station 
KTVT in Salt Lake City began 
humming almost as .soon as the 90- 
minute show was over. 

"Exciting,” the callers said. "When 
will you have more?” 

The calls were in response to an e.x- 
periment made by Paul .lames, sports 
director of the station. He had tele- 
vised a college wro.stling match be- 
tween the University of Utah and 
Brigham Young, on the hunch that 
old-fashioned, unrehearsed wrestling, 
in this case, college wrestling, would 
prove a welcome relief in the era of 
pro wrestling circuses. 

The hunch stood up. 

Next day the .station w’as flooded 
with lotter-s all a.sking for more such 
show.s. .James is pretty sure he’ll do 
it again, although he might have to 
stage it outside the studio to handle 
the live audience. A crowd of 150 — 
largest ever to watch college wre.stling 
in Salt Lake City — turned up at the 
studio to watch the matches. 
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FOCUS 


CONTAMINATION OR 
COMPETITION? 



GAfiONEft “ADVISES" 


As Professor of Christian Thought 
MX. at Drake University, Dr. Frank 
Gardner must be familiar with the 
Biblical text: “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions" — a favorite for 
sermons deploring discrimination. 
Sports Illustrated has no desire to 
sermonize, but it does occur to us 
that the text applies equally well to 
the house which Dr. Gardner serves, 
ably for the most part, in his second 
capacity as President of the Nation- 
al Collegiate Athletic Association, an 
organization dedicated to the preser- 
vation of the amateur status of young 
athletes. The question is whether Dr. 
Gardner feels there is room in this 
house for any other athletes. 

This que.stion was raised last week 
with the announcement that the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh was about to 
close a deal giving the National ipro) 
Football League’s Steelers the right 
to play in its stadium. In response, 
Dr. Gardner dispatched a hasty tel- 
egram to Pitt Chancellor Edward 


Litchfield decrying any such action. 
“We didn’t warn him,” said The 
NCAA head. “It was just in the na- 
ture of advice.” However, he added, 
there wa.s a strong possibility that fu- 
ture NCAA legislation would specif- 
ically forbid any such deal. 

Why? Dr. Gardner was vagueness 
personified. “We’re just trying,’’ he 
said, “to keep intercollegiate athlet- 
ics as amateur as possible.” Many 
professional football teams through- 
out the land are already playing in 
amateur stadiums wnth no NCAA ob- 
jection. Many more hope to. The 
University of Pennsylvania recent- 
ly made arrangements to admit the 
Philadelphia Eagle.s to its stadium. 
The Pitt project is one which con- 
cerns all local sports fans vitally in 
that it might mean life or death for 
the Steelers as a Pittsburgh club since 
their own Forbes Field (capacity 
35,000) is designed for ba.seball and 
has long proved inadequate for foot- 
ball. Among local civil and scholastic 


authorities the prevailing view is that 
the uses to which the university puts 
its stadium are just none of Dr. Gard- 
ner’s or the NCAA's business. 

This seems reasonable. We don’t 
know what Dr. Gardner is afraid of. 
If it is only competition at the box 
office, that scarcely seems a fit topic 
for consideration on the basis of pure 
amateurism. If, on the other hand, 
the fears are mostly of possible con- 
tamination, that would seem to indi- 
cate a sad lack of faith in the princi- 
ples for which the NCAA stands. 

Prejudice and discrimination tend 
to reach a panic peak when lines of 
natural demarcation become faintest. 
If pros and amateurs are now so near- 
ly indistinguishable that a mere shar- 
ing of premises will wipe out the dif- 
ference, the distinction is only aca- 
demic. This magazine believes that 
there is a definite distinction and that 
there is room for both pros and ama- 
teurs in the same world and, for the 
matter of that, in the same stadium. 




GOVERNOR ROBERT MEYNER RUSHES HEADLONG ACROSS COURT FOR BACKHAND RETURN. HIS SHOT. SKIMMING NET. WON POINT 


BOB MEYNER 
PERFORMS IN A 
NEW ARENA 


The most honorable, if not the most celebrated, player in 
the national indoor tennis tournaments in Manhattan last 
week was Robert B. Meyner, the Democratic governor of 
New Jersey and a candidate iso some say) for the U.S. 
presidency in 1960. Paired with Davis Cup Veteran Gardnar 
Mulloy and togged out in a knit shirt designed (so the label 
said) by Lew Hoad, Meyner opined before his senior dou- 
bles matches began: “If Gardnar will watch seven-eighths 
of the court and leave the rest to me, we’ll make the 
semifinals.” Sure enough, Mulloy and the governor set 
down W. D. Cunningham and Edward Dame 6-3, 11-9 in 


GOVERNOR SHAKES HANDS WITH CUNNINGHAM AND DAME AFTER THE MATCH 


TROOPER ATTENDS BOSS IN LOCKER ROOM 





the first match. And a default carried them through the 
quarter-finals. But in the semis, while Meyner covered 
his eighth of the court, Jeff Mendel and Ed Tarangioli, 
both Republicans, dispatched Mulloy hither and yon, won 
the match 7-5, 6-J. 

Said Mulloy afterward: “Will you play with me again in 
1960 when you’re President?” The governor took the serve 
neatly and lobbed back: “Will you play with me again in 
1960 if Pm still governor?” Meyner then caught the next 
plane to Washington for a Democratic dinner, left the na- 
tional seniordoubles title for Berkeley Bell and Edgar Nye. 


MULLOY. MEYNER PLOT CAME STRATEGY BEFORE SEMIFINALS 




lllllllllllli 


. . . AND SO DOES MLLE. BARDOT 

Brigitte Bardot, fetching French actress who turns 
up in just about every other movie house these 
days, turned up at Cortina, scene of the 1956 Winter 
Olympics. The French press said it all had to do 
with love; she had fallen out of love with her fiance 
and in love with a married man; it was too much, 
and doctors ordered a vacation in the mountains. 
To pass the hours in Cortina, Brigitte undertook to 
learn ice skating. On her first day (a6ore) she man- 
aged perhaps the most stricken look of her career. 


^farrh S. JSSt 25 





LOOK. MA, NO HEAD, but very model of submarine composure is Charles 
F. W aterman of De Land, Fla,, who stepped into a deep pocket while wading 
St. Johns River. Living up to his name, Waterman struggled onward and up- 
ward, dutifully retrieving his lure while his resourceful wife took this picture. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD fonlimied 


SERIOUS SIDE 
OF IT ALL 



LOOK, DUCHESS, no trouble at all, surprised 
Duke of Windsor seems to say as he blasts out 
of .sand with cigaret at rakish dangle while 


LOOK, VOTERS, HERE'S HOW. While quail 
hunting with George M. Humphrey in Thom- 
asville, President Eisenhower serenely and 



As the first comedy writer learned, 
the shortest, and surest, route to a 
laugh is to examine man in earnest 
endeavor. To wit, the pictures below 



playing Glen Arven course, Thotnasville, Ga. 
Duke was guest of retired Investment Banker 
Charles Cushing at his nearby plantation. 


incorrectly clasps his hands over gun barrels. 
Secretary Hagerty supplied happy, irascible 
ending by explaining weapon was unloaded. 




LOOK, coftCH, FOUR HANDS, and the momentary answer to an alumnus' 
prayer is Hugh Brolly of La Salle College about to score a basket against West 
Chester Teachers at Philadelphia. But truth, alas, must out: two of the hands 
are the property of W'est Chester’s Terry Gorman. Oh yes, La Salle won 68-66. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


CAROL HEISS SEES PARIS AT LAST 



STRIDING TRIUMPHANTLY up the Champs-Elys^cs as though in a musical comedy, 
Carol momentarily brings traffic to a halt, an inconvenience any Frenchman worthy 
of his gallantry would gladly suffer for a pretty girl. The bad weather, h6las, pre- 
vented her from seeing the Eiffel Tower, Montmartre and Saint-Germain des Prds. 


When Carol Heiss arrived in Paris 
from Ozone Park, N.Y. to defend her 
world figure skating title for the sec- 
ond time, she suffered from a bad cold 
and was unable to accept any dates 
to go on the celebrated town. Then 
the rigorous training regimen began 
and her coach decided there should be 
nothing but work for Carol until she 
won the championship. A fortnight 
ago Carol won it in spectacular fash- 
ion and at last saw Paris. Although 
the day was drear and rainy she 
gaily inspected several fa.shionable 
boutiques, lunched in a bistro (steak 
and ponunes /rites) where she cau- 
tiously sampled both a red and a white 
wine. She went to the opera, ate her 
very first oyster (she didn’t particu- 
larly like it) and supped late in the 
food market district of Les Halles 
(soupe d, Voignon gratinee). Carol’s 
judgment of Paris: “Magnifique” 
Which was Paris’ judgment of Carol. 


Pkoiograj)ka by Jean Mari/uia 


IN CARVEN'S. Carol tries on a new shade 
of lipstick, compliments of the boutique. 
She was also presented with a bottle of 
perfume, although she rarely uses any. 
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CAROL IS DISMAYED AS SISTER NANCY TAKES HUGE HELPING OF ICE CREAM. MIDDLEMAN IS M. POTIN, ATHLETIC CLUB OFFICIAL 



IN DIOR'S, delighted Carol tries on a hat 
from the Dior-Saint Laurent spring col- 
lection. She was greatly impres.sed by the 
tres chic decor and the elegant models. 



ooHiNG OVER a Dior-Saiut Laurent dress, Carol 
cannot suppres-s her enchantment. She wa-s com- 
plimented by the fa.shion writers, incidentally, 
for her tasteful, nontheatrical skating costumes. 


LOOKING OVER a skate before packing 
Carol checks the blade edge. She is pres 
ently engaged in a 20-day skating tour o 
London, Dusseldorf, Cologne and Vienna 




ZERO HOUR ON THE TRAIL 
TO GOLD AND GLORY 



HORSE TRADER Bull Hitncock, 4b, is 
rt-ady to sell anything anytimt', has boDSt- 
pd value of N'udir from $40,000 to $1 mil- 
lion. Shrewd Kentuckian says, “Of course 
the price could go up again on Saturday." 



MORSE BUYER AUic E. Rpubon of Toledo 
is leading supporter of gra.s.s racing, has 
paid high prices for foreign-bred horses. 
Reuben hopes the lightly raced, Ameri- 
can-born Alarullah is a clas.sic contender. 


Anxious owners watch their 
horses go for the Flamingo, 
first pointer to the 1958 Derby 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


F dR tlip three owners of race horses 
pictured on these pages, and for 
some others, a moment of peculiar an- 
guish vvill occur shortly before 5 p.m. 
tljis Saturday. That is when a dozen 
or so sleek Thoroughbreds will step 
hesitatingly into Hialeah’s starting 
gate to await an electrical impulse 
that will send them barreling out and 
on their way in the niile-and-an- 
eighth Flamingo Stakes. 

Of most obvious concern to the 
owners will be the fact that the Fla- 
mingo winner earns approximately 
$100,000 for his stable in a race which 
has come to l)e the traditional open- 
ing of the year's program of major 
events for O-year-olds. But even more 
nerve-racking will be the knowledge 
that this could be the beginning of 
the rainbow trail which leads not 
only to a pot of gold, but to that 
highest and very special form of glory 
for which horsemen and women gam- 
ble so much in disapjjointment, loyal- 
ty, per.sLstence and cash. For it is In 
the Flamingo— and to its California 
counterpart, the March 8 Santa Anita 
Derby — that we first look for the 
identity of this year's Kentucky Der- 
by winner. 

After two month.s of racing in their 
new age bracket, it would appear — 
on the surface, at least— a.s though 
the 11)58 3-ypar-old crop has divided 
itself rather neatly; half a dozen colts 
of top ranking, another dozen or so 
in a questionable category and the 
rest, as they say, way up the track. 
This picture, of course, won't remain 
static. Thoroughbreds have made a 
habit over the years of fooling even 


the wiliest old hands. It is one game 
they play with us which will never 
stop — fortunately. 

Of the first-ranked colts we find 
this year that California is represent- 
ed by two horses of exceptional ability 
and yet quite opposite characteris- 
tics. A firsthand report on the quali- 
ty of these two. Old Pueblo and Silky 
Sullivan, is on page 32. 

At Hialeah the division of proved 
ability is almost as tidy. Only four 
colts have thus far emerged with blue 
ribbons, and three of them — Calumet 
Farm’s Tim Tam, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Arden Graham's .lewel’s Reward and 
Arthur B. iBull) Hancock’s Kadir— 
will cla-sh in this week’s Flamingo. 
The other Calumet hope, Kentucky 
Pride, has been slightly injured and 
may not race again for several weeks. 

Mrs. Gene Markey's Calumet Farm 
has come up with so many champions 
for so many years now that it has 
become almost second nature for us 
to expect to see the famous devil's- 
red and blue silks atop a leading 3- 
year-old. Kentucky Pride (another 
product of the great Bull Lea) may 
not be quite as seasoned as was Cal- 
umet’s Iron Liege at this stage last 
year, but Tim Tam (a son of Green- 
tree’s champion Tom Fool) has .so 
far looked every bit a.s good as la.st 
season’s Calumet first stringer Gen. 
Duke (who tied a world record in 
winning the Florida Derby, where he 
suffered a bruise which later forced 
liim out of the Kentucky Derby). 

Jewel’s Reward, with only one 7- 
furlong tightener under his girth in 
preparation for the Flamingo, was 
nonetheless impressive in winning 
last week, and despite his rather un- 
distinguished breeding \his sire. Jet 
Jewel, retired as a maiden, and his 
dam, Belle Jeep, never raced) this 
colt seems to have everything a good 
horse, should have. One veteran train- 
er put it last week, "Jewers Reward 
is sort of a mystery horse. Every time 
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they stretch the distance out you ex- 
pect him to stop, and instead he keeps 
on winning. Why, if he can win the 
Flamingo at a mile and an eighth 
I'll believe he ran do anything.” 

Both Tim Tam and .Jewel’s Re- 
ward will, however, first have to cope 
with a leggy, unpreiiy bay named 
Nadir, who is just itching to get into 
the battle. Nadir’s progress .since win- 
ning last fall’s Garden State has been 
80 sati.sfactory that he is currently 
Hialeah’s center of attraction— not- 
withstanding the fact that he shares 
a barn with Bold Ruler and stares out 
of his stall directly across at the heavy 
cavalry of Calumet. Owner Bull Han- 
cock, the 48-year-old Paris, Ky. mas- 
ter of Claiborne Farm and a man who 
has seen more than his share of valua- 
ble horsefle.sh, thinks Nadir is the 
greatest prospect he’s overseen, .^fter 
watching his colt blow out half a mile 
in :45‘5 the other morning. Bull hus- 
tled off exclaiming, ‘‘He could have 
done it in :44 ea.sy and still not been 
tired. The potential he’s got is tre- 
mendous. Better by far than Round 
Table (whom Hancock sold last year 
to TraWs Kerr for $17.5,000]. Why, 
this colt has fantastic speed, and you 
Just know he’s going to run all day for 
you. He could be one of the really 
greats.” So great does Hancock think 
Nadir might be that he has set a price 
of $1 million on him, but with this 
frightening warning: “Of course, if he 
wins the Flamingo the price might 
go up even higher.” 

Nadir, for all his greenness last sea- 
son, has a distinct personality. He is 
amazingly curious, and his bold eye 
takes in everything within an arc 
that sometimes goes the full 360**. 
“The first day he got here,” says 
Hancock, “he counted every car that 
came in or out of the parking lot. and 
every time Jimmy Jones’s dog Buck 
would go by. Nadir would never let 
him out of his sight. But now that he 
knows w'hat’s going on he’s more re- 
la.xed. Even with all the noise around 
here in the afternoon, this critter w’il! 
lie down in his stall and then stretch 
out and snore like a man w’ho’s been 
out on a binge. And talk about a 
feeder: Nadir eats 14 quarts a day 
and empties two hayracks.” iThe av- 
erage horse may eat between 7 and 
10 quarts and might not even empty 
one hayrack.) 

Nadir, who was offered for sale at 
$40,000 as a yearling and turned down 
by about 10 prospective buyers, will 
run without blinkers in the Flamingo. 

conlijiHed 



UNDISTINGUISHED parents lurk in background of consistent Jewel’s Reward, here 
posing with Cosmetician-Owner Elizabeth Arden Graham. Top money -winning 
2-year-old in history last year, "Julius" could bring Mrs, Graham her second Kentucky 
Derby victory. To aid her colt she has bought the services of .sensational Panamani- 
an Jockey Manuel Ycaza, seven different riders has'ing handled the horse in 1957, 



PARENTS of classical limber lead experts to believe that Calumet Farm's Tim Tam 
has the staying power of his mighty father, Tom' Fool. Hardly raced as a 2-year-old, 
Tim Tam has recently blossomed to winning form and will be one of the favorites for 
this week’s $100,000 Flamingo. Trainer Jimmy Jones, an old hand at Derbies, says 
conservatively, “We think he has some ability." Horae is Jockey Hartack’s choice. 
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3*YEAR>OLDS eonliluicd 

"When he wore the blinkers,” says 
Hancock, “he was too suspicious. 
Without ’em last time he ran per- 
fectly. So no more blinkers for him.” 

Should none of these four Hialeah- 
based 3-year-oid colts— or the two 
stars from California— wind up as the 
Kentucky Derby favorite two months 
from now or as the Flamingo and 
Santa Anita Derby winners, the best 
chances would seem to belong to any 
of about 10 or so second-ranked colts 


who may or may not improve willi 
more campaigning. There is Hasty 
House Farm’s Alarullah, lightly raced 
but classically bred; R. D. Prewitt’s 
Terra Firma, a steady performer who 
gave Nadir a good tussle in last year’s 
Garden State; Fred Hooper's Oly- 
mar, already a winner over both the 
Calumets, and although he’s not bred 
for distance 'sons of Olympia don’t 
relish a route) Olymar has been run- 
ning as though he might handle it; 
Jaclyn Stable’s Li’l Fella; and Mrs. 
Graham’s other entry, Liberty Ruler. 


It is too early to predict either a 
banner :i-year-olcl season or a dull one. 
My inclination is to label the new 
crop better than most people give it 
credit for being. Furthermore, wheth- 
er or not Jimmy .lones is as successful 
as usual in bringing his Calumet colt 
up to peak form for the Flamingo 
(the man is uncanny when there’s 
$100,000 hanging on the line), it 
wouldn’t surprise me or Bull Han- 
cock to see Nadir look the devil’s-red 
and blue squarely in the eye and then 
just keep on going. end 


AND HOPES ARE HIGH OUT WEST 


A r Santa Anita race track last 
week, Jockey Willie Shoemaker 
accepted any and all future mounts— 
including, hopefully, the Kentucky 
Derby- on a stretch-running marvel 
of a 3-year-old named Silky Sullivan, 
who is already one of the most cele- 
brated race horses ever to run on the 
West Coast, and is one of California’s 
two prime bets to become only the 
third Cal-bred in history to win the 
Louisville classic. 

Shoe's action points up another 
significant factor of this racing sea- 
son at Santa Anita — the Kentucky 
Derby hysteria which has taken over 
California. Since the good 3-year-olds 
on the grounds at Santa Anita are 
far fewer than those in Florida or even 
in winter quarters, California normal- 
ly considers itself lucky if it can pro- 
duce even one runner with a chance 
for the Churchill Downs classic. This 
year it has two. Jockey hlddie Arcaro 


has long since staked a claim to the 
second of the Golden State’s hopefuls, 
a smooth-running 3-year-old named 
Old Pueblo, who has been likened 
even to the great Swaps in some 
dockers’ circles at Arcadia. 

There are other 3-year-olds cam- 
paigning at Santa .Anita this winter, 
to be sure, but most of them have 
spent their racing days chasing one 
of the top two mentioned above. Rex 
Ellsworth’s white-stockinged The 
Shoe is a perfectly swell colt and 
worth an across-the-board bet in al- 
most any race he enters— except when 
Old Pueblo and Silky Sullivan are in, 
when a mere show bet will do. 

The rest of California’s 3-year-olds 
may yet bloom. After all, it is early in 
the year. But the .scornful designation 
of one raiibird- "just a lot of $10,000 
horses” — would seem to be the best 
evaluation of their capabilities. 

Old Pueblo, whose number has 


gone up in every race he has ever run 
(he won seven legitimately and an 
eighth through a disqualification'!, 
would seem to the conservative ex- 
pert to be the West’s best bet. But 
Silky Sullivan’s stretch run. a dizzy- 
ing coronary dash at the last frac- 
tion of the race, has so dazzled Pacific 
turf experts that most have now per- 
suaded themselves that all the flam- 
ing chestnut colt needs is a bit more 
distance of ground. He always does 
get ahead of the other horses, so they 
argue. Only trouble is, it’s a couple 
of lengths past the finish line. Eddie 
Arcaro this week paid eloquent tribute 
to the extraordinary Silky: "This colt 
is a real running fool. He ran his last 
eighth in something like 10 seconds 
flat — that’s flying.” 

Old Pueblo, Eddie’s mount, is a 
front-runner with the placid disposi- 
tion and attentiveness to busines.s on 
the race track that is the hallmark of 
the Thoroughbred champion. He was 
bred in Newhall, California by the 
Peter McBean stud out of an Ariel 
mare, Shadows Fall, who has been 
faulted as a mere sprinter by most 
self-appointed authorities. Breeder 
McBean dissents, poinliiig out slie is 
a half-sister to the cla.ssic colt Hamp- 
den. Old Pueblo has still run only one 
mile race but lie did that as smoothly 
as he turned out 7 furlongs— and 
over a heavy track at that. 

The excitement over this pair has 
made this year's Santa .Anita meet 
one of the most fascinating since the 
days of the Noor-Citation rivalries. 
If both horses stay sound, they may 
hook up with the East’s Tim Tam 
and Nadir to make the 1958 Ken- 
tucky Derby truly memorable. 

- Ja.mes Muriuy 
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"Puerto Rico is 
full of sunshine, and 
so is the rum I” 


mys Dandrid^e Caldwell 

of Nashville, Tennessee 


“PuctIo Rico is a tlflighliul islaiul." savs 
Dati (iaidwell. **Ever\ tiling is dreitclu'cl in 
sunsliine. Kveri ihe rum. 

■’I hadn t ta.stod ruin in twelve year.s i\hfn 
I went to Puerto Rietj. Ordered a rum and 
tonic there and was 1 surprised! That rum 
is <lry. Liglil as a breeze. It makes the best 
limii: drink I ever tasted. 

‘i really went for llte climate in Puerto 
Rico. You tan duritig the dav and sleep under 
a blanket at night. The trade winds are mar- 
\eili»uslycool and refreshing. Perfect weather 
for lacalinns.’' 


•^(j«’ktail licjiir find' Dan CalilwdI relaxing; across 
Bahia de .‘'an .Juan from an ancient Spanish forirrss. 
"Hum and tonic is the word at my house after this,” 
says .Mr. ral<twell now. "You can quote me nn that.” 


Coiii/iioiDvrulih of Puerto Rico, Rum Prumotion 
Division, Dept. R, 666 Fifth Are., Acw York 79 


more new ideas, more YIWJ ideas 




-inTHE FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 



Depondability is buill into all oia'cai's. Fi-oni iM'ltc'r li'action fbi' 
winU'r I'oacls to cooloi'-i-nnninfi tMij*inos li)i' bol siniiniof days. 
season, any woallK'r. any I'oad. tbose ai-o Ibc' ears yon ean conn 
boixl Motor (\)ni|)anv. 'I'lu' .Vnicj ican Koad. Dcai boi n. Micbio; 


MERCURY LINCOLN CONTI N ENTAL 




Urbane, yet light bodied: Hathaway’s Batiste Oxford ’58 


RKWARPING DISCOVKRYpsaysThe 
Mitn. “Exceptionally light in ht>dy — 
yet in no sense ‘thin’ or commonplace. I 
shall order a dozen at once.” 

It’s tlie shirt he extols, of course. Made 
of Hathaway’s new Batiste Oxford. 
'Ehis remarkable fabric looks identical 
with regular cotttm Oxfords «jf top-grade 
— yrt is lialj /is light sigih/i to xveur. Woven 
in New England, for HATHAWAY exclu- 
sively, it has completely solved tlic hot 


weather problem tjf how to look crisply 
fitrmal while keeping unclammily cot>l. 
Unlike so many summer-weight shirtings, 
which have a certain sleaziness about them, 
HA'I'HAW.ay’s new Batiste Oxford is a 
lightweight shirt of suhstrvuc. Note its truly 
O.^onian assurance when worn with this 
famous tie. ( Florcnt Eloua! ) 

New Batiste Oxford is tailored witli all 
the HATHAWAY hallmarks — low-sloping 
collai", aliTKiSt invisible single-nccdlc stitch- 


ing, man-size buttons of ocean pearl. It 
comes with long or short sleeves in while, 
at #5.95. .Also, at slightly higher prices, 
in a wide range of soliil colors— gre)', blue, 
ivort’, tan, or gold ctirn — and in a new 
assortment of gentlemanlv stripes. 

Abu’ll find HATHAWAY shirts at stores 
which keep up the great tradition. Fur 
the name of your nearest store, write 
c. Y- H.ATHAU'AY, Waterville, Maine. In 
New York, call OXf!)rd 7-5566. 



FISHING / Thomas Lineaweaver 


National Deep Freeze 


The 1957-58 winter has frozen 
out fish and fishermen 
all over except in the Pacific 
Northwest, which is too warm 


I T IS SUHPRISING how much bad 
weather a fisherman runs into. 
Even if he comes back from a trip 
with a nice tan and no fish only a 
cynic would doubt his sloomy reports 
of contrary weather. Everyone else 
knows that the American angler is a 
man of great skill and veracity. And 
if he says that this winter is the worst 
he can remember, and he is saying it 
right now loudly and at length, then 
it must be so. As it happens, the 
record bears him out. 

The winter of 1957-58 has indeed 
visited an unprecedented multitude 
of meteorological indignities on fish 
and fishermen alike in the country’s 
customarily warm winter fishing belt 
—and in one area that is supposed to 
be cold and isn’t. 

For the past three months from 
South Carolina through the Gulf 
Coast a succession of cold waves, 
winds and rains have packed black 
bass anglers off to their lakes and 
bayous in duck hunting clothes and 
left salt water anglers on the dock. 
In South Carolina normally spunky 
weakfish are so groggy with cold that 
they can almost be picked out of the 
water by hand. 

Florida, however (along with the 
hundreds of thousands of fishermen 
who converge there every winter), 
has been hardest hit of all. Since 
November the Gulf Stream has been 
as hospitable as the Northwest Pas- 
sage. During that month it rained 
1 1 .88 inches in Florida, or 9.72 inches 
above normal. On December 12 a 
cold front moved southward and the 
state froze. New Year's Day pro- 
duced a northeaster with tragic over- 
tones. The yacht Revonoe went 


down, presumably with all hands 
(SI, Jan. 20). Florida froze again on 
January 9, February 4 and 13. It 
has snowed with arctic vigor at least 
twice. Northers have rarely moder- 
ated, and Florida’s .sport fishing in- 
dustry ha.s lapsed into frozen and 
frustrated inactivity. Dockmaster 
A. M. Ascott at Miami’s normally 
teeming Pier 5 charter boat head- 
quarters reflects: “The boat captains 
are really hurting. I would say busi- 
ness has been cut in half at least — 
probably worse.’’ 

Larry Thomas, who operates two 
Miami bait and tackle shops, agrees 
that business is off, but he seems 
to be the only Floridian who knows 
fishermen well enough to turn dis- 
aster into triumph. When his trade 
plummeted 75% Thomas bought tel- 
evision time and reminded shivering 
anglers that tackle was fun to buy 
even if they couldn’t go fishing with 
it. “That got them,’’ said Thomas. 
“I’ve been doing a great business 
on tackle since I started the TV 
shows. The guys can’t go fishing, so 
they buy stuff and take it home to 
play with.” 

HOOVER TAKES ONE FISH 

Down on the Florida Keys the 
wind has blighted the angling efforts 
of great and small alike. During a 
recent 18-day visit to the Key Largo 
Anglers’ Club, Herbert Hoover could 
fish only three. He caught and re- 
leased one nine-pound bonefish, but 
Guide Calvin Albury took little com- 
fort. “I have been fishing in the Keys 
for 29 years,” he said, “and this is 
the worst weather I have ever seen.” 
Bahamians and Cubans echo the 
mournful chorus. 

If the south is freezing, the Pacific 
Northwest has opposite but equally 
perplexing weather problems. Wash- 
ington is experiencing the .second- 
warmest winter in the history of its 
weather bureau, but it was preceded 
by tragedy in the salmon world. By 


November, drought had so lowered 
rivers that near-spent salmon could 
not move upstream to spawn. “Many 
sportsmen, ’’reports Sports Illus- 
trated Correspondent Dolly Connel- 
ly, “quit fishing in sympathy.” In an 
unprecedented move on September 
27, fisheries officials closed rivers to 
salmon fishing. Still the homing fish 
died by the thousands. The rivers are 
still closed and will stay so indefinite- 
ly. On the heels of the drought came 
an extremely large low-pressure area 
which has remained fairly stationary, 
soggily shifting from the Gulf of Alas- 
ka to the northern California coast. 
Slowly water levels have come back to 
normal, but when the steelhead sea- 
son opened in Washington on Decem- 
ber 1 there were no steelhead. Now 
steelhead are moving upstream, and 
angler pressure is tremendous, not be- 
cause fishing in the roily rivers is so 
outstanding but because the weather 
is so warm. The steelheader is one 
kind of fisherman who expects to 
freeze at his sport. Last year on Feb- 
ruary 11 the temperature was 8“ 
above zero. On February 11, 1958 it 
was 52®. There has been little snow 
and less ice. The ice fisherman is 
downcast. 

Such is the unhappy picture of 
America’s current angling winter, and 
no one wants to predict what is com- 
ing next. No one really likes to predict 
the weather anyhow, and only one 
man ever did it with anything ap- 
proaching accuracy. It went like this: 

“Probable nor’-east to sou’-west 
winds, varying to the southard and 
westard and eastard and points be- 
tween: high and low barometer, 
sweeping round from place to place; 
probable areas of rain, .snow, hail 
and drought, succeeded or preceded 
by earthquakes with thunder and 
lightning.” 

The man was Mark Twain, and he 
made his forecast on December 22, 
1876. It would have been a good 
guess for 1958. end 
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MOTOR SPORTS j Kenneth Rudeen 

Still Burning Up the Sand 


Speed Weeks at Daytona now has a more subdued name, 
but competition between Detroit’s latest models remains keen 


T hkki; was a time when Daytona 
Beach, Florida meant automotive 
speed without apology. Henry Ford 
came down to try out some of his 
earliest contraptions on the wide, 
flat sands at the Atlantic’s edge, and 
many of the great iand-speed-record 
cars of the past left the gulls palpi- 
tating in their wakes. 

For the last nine years now, the 
National Association for Stock Car 
Auto Racing has put on a speed car- 
nival at Daytona in February. This 
has come to include top speed and 
acceleration runs on the sands for 
nearly every breed of automobile, 
but particularly Detroit passenger 
cars, and a three-day stock car rac- 
ing carnival on one of the nation’s 
most picturesque tracks. 

This February Daytona was un- 
naturally calm. There was speed, all 
right, and at the beach itself things 
looked very much as usual— highly 
tuned cars streaking along beside the 
surf, racing stock cars growling un- 
muffled exhaust noise on the 4.1- 
mile beach and road course. 

But Daytona was'otherwise quiet, 
partly because the cold Yankee air 
that blew in daily from the north- 
west kept midday temperatures in 
the 40s: mo.stly becau.se the auto- 
motive giants of Detroit have de- 
cided, at least for public consump- 
tion, that the words racing and speed 
are unwise at the moment. 

Last June the Detroit automobile 
manufacturers agreed to withdraw 
indefinitely from speed trials and 
racing. They W'ere tired of persistent 
congressional questioning on the mat- 
ter of high horsepower in American 
cars and fearful that a legislative 
ceiling on horsepower might be im- 


posed. Speed sold cars, but it also 
provided controversy. So Detroit 
soft-pedaled speed. 

Consequently, Detroit, which sent 
platoons of engineers, admen and 
publicity men to Daytona in 19.56 
and 1957, kept them home this year. 
There were only three big-company 
men in the vicinity of the beach 
trials, as far as this observer could 
tell, and of these two were on va- 
cation and one was on hand to watch 
the safe-driving tests. 

How startling the change from a 
year ago, when all the area’s 35,000 
hotel and motel rooms were taken; 


when Pete DePaolo’s Ford team 
housed an incredible supply of spare 
engines and tires on the mainland; 
when Bill Stroppe had his spit-and- 
polish Mercury operation running 
at full throttle; when Smokey (“Best 
Damn Garage in ’i’own”) Yunick 
toiled into the night behind barbed- 
wire security fencing to tune his 
beach and race cars for Chevrolet: 
W'hen the Indianapolis “500’’ whiz 
kid, Jack Zink, brought his fast Pon- 
tiacs to town: when there was a 
jammed party after every day's 
events. 

However, neither this year’s aus- 
terity nor its sanitary publicity con- 
verted the trial cars to perambula- 
tors or the drivers to finger painting 
or stayed a leadfoot pastor (a mem- 
ber of Daytona’s Century Club for 
drivers who have been clocked at 



DAYTONAiSiMPRESARio Bill France (left) congratulates winning driver, Dr. L. D. 
Morris, _standing by his Pontiac. The Illinois physician competes for the fun of it. 
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TAKING THE FLAG at the Start of a flying mile run. Doctor ^^o^^is peers through 
his windshield at the endless stretch of sand and surf with only a fringe of dunes. 


better than 100 tnph on the beach) 
from offering up thanks for "compe- 
tition and sport” at a NASCAR 
function. 

NASCAR was now using the high- 
falutin title International Safety 
and Performance Trials where once 
Speed Weeks was considered both 
accurate and sufficiently catchy; and 
the organization had dreamed up a 
new and sanitary name to fit its 
initials— one that Detroit could use 
in connection with nonracing trials 
under its auspices. National Associa- 
tion for Stock Car Advancement 
and Research is the new monicker, 
and there was a new series of non- 
racing tests keyed to problems of 
city and highway driving to make 
the name more appropriate. Finally, 
the pace car lor the 19-58 Speed 
Weeks was a Jaguar 3.4 sedan, em- 
phasizing Detroit’s nonparticipation. 

STOCK CARS 

It is reasonable to assume, none- 
theles.s, that the factories concerned 
were not especially displeased that 
Chevrolet, Plymouth, Pontiac and 
Rambler won on the beach, or that 
Chevrolet received for the second 
consecutive year the Pure Oil Trophy 
for the best all-round performance. 

And you should have seen all the 
advancement in the stock car races 
last weekend. First Edwin (Banjo) 
Matthews of Asheville, N.C. buzzed 
his 1955 Ford with its 1958 Lincoln 
engine around the beach-road course 
at an average speed of 97.381 mph to 
win the 125-mile race for sportsman 
and modified cars — those ugly ja- 
lopies with the beautiful engines. 
Then Curtis Turner of Roanoke, Va. 
won the IfiO-mile race for converti- 
bles in a 1958 Ford at 98.56 mph. 
And, finally, Paul Goldsmith of St. 
Clair Shores, Mich, won the main 
event, the 160-mile race for late- 
model closed cars, in a 1958 Pontiac 
at 101.18 mph. 

The stock cars will be racing all 
year long, but it is the first appear- 
ance of the new Detroit cars in open 
competition on the beach that gives 
Daytona its special importance. Not 
all makc.s compete, and these are cer- 
tainly not scientifically true tests; 
vagaries of wind and sand conditions, 
differences in driving ability and 
varying lev'els of expertness in tuning 
make that impossible. Yet there is 
something about Chevrolets and 
Fords and Plymouths and the others 
fighting it out on the sands that 
makes a stirring spectacle. For some 


of the factory men it had occasionally 
been so stirring in the past that they 
started using tranquilizers. 

The weather was marvelously clear 
for the trials last week, if cold for 
Daytona, and the beach drivers w'ere 
doing all right. The best of them ap- 
proached, and three of them broke, 
records set in last year’s mass assault. 
By and large the entrants were deal- 
ers or hard-core enthusia.sts or a team 
with both elements. Take Dr. Ludson 
Delroy Morris, a general practitioner 
out of Mr. Carmel, 111. Dr. Morris, 
who admits that nobody in Wabash 
County has a faster car than he if he 
can help it, drove a black-and-yellow 
1958 Pontiac Chieftain on Tuesday 
as if racing the stork. He averaged 
144.346 mph downwind and 131.627 
returning north against the wind for 
a tw'o-way average of 137.693. He 
thus became the fastest man on the 
beach in the official passenger car 
trials. His Pontiac, whose 37(J-cubic- 
inch engine was equipped with three 
two-barrel carburetors, was sponsored 
by Robison Pontiac of Princeton, Ind. 
and tuned by Mechanic Eddie Oldert. 

"I started racing at 12,” said Dr. 
Morris, pushing a Stetson back from 
his forehead, "and never got it out of 
my blood. My dad was a doctor, and 
he had a 1920 Overland that could go 
pretty fast. My opponent in my first 
race was 15. He had his dad’s Model 
T. Everybody in town— that was 
Fort Branch, Ind.— was betting on 
us. Everybody but our parents, that 
is. They didn’t know about it. The 
course was a half-mile stretch of road 


between the town and the old iron 
bridge over Pigeon Creek. We were 
even coming up to the bridge, and I 
won because I didn’t shut off. You 
see, there was only room for one car 
on the bridge. 

"I drove stock cars in the late ’20s 
down at Evansville until my father 
said: ‘You’ll have to decide if you 
want to be a race driver or a doctor.’ 
Well, I became a doctor, but my 
hobby has alw'ays been to have the 
fastest car I could get under my be- 
hind. I sponsored ears at Indianapo- 
lis from 1950 to 1955, and I started 
drag racing after that— in the super 
stock class.” 

Other Pontiacs swept the second 
through sixth places in the Class Seven 
competition for cars of more than 
3.50-cubic-inch piston displacement. 
Chevrolets easily dominated Classes 
Five and Six. The Ramblers of the 
Reed Brothers, Robert and John, 
who are Rambler dealers in Orlando, 
Fla., won Classes Four and Three, 
respectively. 

It was Chevrolet again in the Big 
Three class for Ford, Plymouth and 
Chevy cars with no optional high- 
performance equipment and rigged 
with automatic transmission and one 
four-barrel carburetor. Buzzy Mc- 
Cammon of Dugger, Ind. was first 
with a 116..)99-mph average. 

Chrysler broke through in the one- 
mile acceleration trials from a stand- 
ing start, but it was a close call for 
Brewster Shaw% a Daytona Chrysler 
dealer, over the Pontiac trials veteran, 
continued 
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Carl P. Wants 



Retired president of Bank of America 
National Trust and Satnnffs Association, kis career 
is proof that business success dees not exclude 
a lively and active participation in sports. 

While filling succeeding positions of senior 
responsibility as Bank of A nierica grew to be 
the iarpesf private enterprise bank in the world, WentS 
has also been one of the iCest’s most ardent 
conservationists. He is serving the Stale of California 
as a «iem6er of the Fisk ajid Game Commission, 

U.S. Forest Service Advisory Council; as a director of 
Keep California Green, Inc.; andas presideiit 
of the Duck Hunters’ Association of California. 


Compliment 

I want to pay Sports Illustrated a 
peculiar compliment : it’s never made me mad. 

Excited, yes— aroused and often 
deeply moved. But never mad in the sense 
of being angry or offended with 
anything I have read in the magazine 
-an unusual circumstance in a world where 
everyone is an expert with definite opinions. 

And this means something, I 
think, because I have read Sports Illustrated 
since its first issue. 

My love for sport and the outdoors 
began during boyhood with hunting 
and fishing in the fields and streams of my 
native California. It has never waned. 

So I object pretty quickly when I find anyone 
not treating sport right. But the editors 
of Sports Illustrated have always handled 
their subject (and mine) with skill and 
good taste. I can’t possibly be mad about that! 
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DAYTONA SPEED TRIALS eoTilinned 

Jim Stonebraker, of Fairview Park, 
Ohio. In Chrysler’a hottest model, a 
1958 300-D, Shaw made the one-way 
northbound run at an average speed 
of 87.485 mph, to 87.357 for Stone- 
braker. Both broke Shaw’s 1957 rec- 
ord of 86.873 mph achieved with a 
Chrysler 300-C. 

A Plymouth driven by Bill Frick of 
Baldwin, N.Y. squeezed ahead of the 
Chevrolet parade in Class Six, with a 
near-record average of 85.227, but 
Chevy swept Class Five. The leader, 
driven by Walter Bridges of Miami, 
set a new record of 86.435 mph. The 
Brothers Reed were unopposed as 
they took their Ramblers to Class 
Three and Four victories. 

If all that isn’t proof that speed is 
not on the bum in Daytona, consider 
what Big Bill France, president of 
NASCAR, has up his sleeve. 

This was the last year for racing 
on the beach-road course. It will be 
supplanted— in time for the 1959 
Speed Weeks if all goes well — by one 
of the most ambitiously conceived 
racing plans ever blueprinted, and 
one of the fastest, with a projected 
average lap speed for s/ocAr cars of 
125 mph. 

France heads a group that has al- 
ready gotten clearing and grading un- 
der way on a 440-acre site west of 
Daytona, near the city’s airport, for 
what will be known a.s the Daytona 
International Speedway. Much of the 
financing has already been obtained; 
the rest will be sought in a public is- 
sue of stock at $1 a share. 

Roughly of triangular shape, the 
2 J' 2 'mile asphalt track will have two 
high-speed 1,000-foot-radius turns 
banked at 30° and a third turn 
banked at 18°. A road course of two 
miles will be built in the infield for 
sports car racing. Thus, one complete 
lap for road racing would include a 
tour of the road course and one cir- 
cuit on the speed track. 

France, who has a way of getting 
what he goes after, is going after a 
250-mile July 4 race for Indianapolis 
cars and a winter race of international 
caliber for sports cars, besides a big 
stock car program. The traditional 
Speed Weeks straightaway trials will 
continue on the beach. Whether De- 
troit will officially return is conjec- 
tural, but we may be sure that Doc 
Morris and other blithe spirits will 
turn up again, all busting down the 
beach for the glory of places like 
Pigeon Creek. end 


DAYTONA RESULTS 


STOCK PASSENGER CARS 

(FLYING MILE) 


CLASS THREE (167-313 CU. IH.) 

CAR 

AVG. MPH 

1. John Reed, Orlando, Fla. 

Rambler 

88.160 

CLASS FOUR (213-269 CU. IN.) 

1. Robert Reed, Orlando, Fla. 

Rambler 

100.348 

2. T. M. Wadzuk, Ormond Beach, Fla, 

Chevrolet 

84.102 

CLASS FIVE (259-305 CU. IN.) 

1. Walter Bridge.s, Miami 

Chevrolet 

131.004 

2. John Slawson, Vincennes, Ind. 

Chevrolet 

125.305 

3. John Warren, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Chevrolet 

122.825 

4. Buzzy McCammon, Dugger, Ind. 

Chevrolet 

121.642 

6. James Quinn, Oneonta, Ala. 

Chevrolet 

118.851 

CLASS SIX (305-350 CU. IN.) 

1. Jesse Piatt, New Lebanon, Ohio 

Chevrolet 

126.249 

2. Arlen Vanke, Barberton, Ohio 

Chevrolet 

123.669 

3. Dougla.s Ogden, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Chevrolet 

122.616 

4. Mel Larson, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Plymouth 

122.303 

5. Ed.sel Massey, Birmingham 

Chevrolet 

121.090 

CLASS SEVEN (OVER 350 CU. IN.) 

1. Dr. L. D. Morris, Mt. Carmel, 111. 

Pontiac 

137.693 

2. Bob Pemberton, Lan.sing, Mich. 

Pontiac 

136.778 

3. Murray Hartley, Erie, Pa. 

Pontiac 

135.084 

4. Vicki Wood, Detroit 

Pontiac 

134.554 

S. Jim Stonebraker, Fairview Park, Ohio 

Pontiac 

134.328 

BIG THREE (AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION, ONE FOUR-BARREL CARBURETOR) 

1. Buzzy McCammon, Dugger, Ind. 

Chevrolet 

116.599 

2. Dr. William Webb, Orlando, Fla. 

Chevrolet 

116.486 

3. Bud Wilcox, Lakewood, N.Y. 

Ford 

116.129 

4. M. L. Boatman, Falls City, Neb. 

Ford 

112.906 

5. Cliff Buesink, Curry, Pa. 

Ford 

111.975 

STOCK PASSENGER CARS (STANDING MILE ACCELERATION) 

CLASS THREE 

1. John Reed, Orlando, Fla. 

Rambler 

64.888 

CLASS FOUR 

1. Robert Reed, Orlando, Fla. 

Rambler 

71.666 

CLASS FIVE 

1. Walter Bridges, Miami 

Chevrolet 

86.435 

2. John Warren, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Chevrolet 

82.286 

3. Buzzy McCammon, Dugger, Ind. 

Chevrolet 

82.173 

4. John Slawson, Vincennes, Ind. 

Chevrolet 

81.670 

5. James Quinn, Oneonta, Ala. 

Chevrolet 

81.356 

CLASS SIX 

1. Bill Frick, Baldwin, N.Y. 

Plymouth 

85.227 

2. Douglas Ogden, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Chevrolet 

84.646 

3. Arlen Vanke, Barberton, Ohio 

Chevrolet 

84.230 

4. Edsel Ma.s.sey, Birmingham 

Chevrolet 

83.779 

6. Buzzy McCammon, Dugger, Ind. 

Chevrolet 

83.779 

CLASS SEVEN 

1. Brew.sler Shaw, Davtona Beach, Fla. 

Chrysler 300 

D 87.485 

2. Jim Stonebraker, Fairview Park, Ohio 

Pontiac 

87.367 

3. Joe Littlejohn, Spartanburg, S.C. 

Pontiac 

86.435 

4. Skeeter Wood, Detroit 

Pontiac 

86.393 

5. Murray Hartley, Erie, Pa. 

Pontiac 

85.227 

PRESTIGE CLASS (FLYING MILE) 


1. Norman Burgess, Miami 

Continental 

112.888 

2. Brewster Shaw, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Imperial 

111.930 

3, Jack RulherFurd, Palm Beach, Fla. 

Cadillac 

104.895 

EXPERIMENTAL CARS 

(FLYING MILE) 


Karol Miller, Houston 

'56 Ford 

153.061 

2. Jim Stonebraker, Fairview Park, Ohio 

'58 Pontiac 

135.440 

3. John Tempest, Cocoa, Fla. 

'57 Pontiac 

131.868 

4. James Hart, N. Manchester, Ind. 

'57 Olds 

123.967 

5. Frank Wax, Long Beach, N.Y. 

'57 Corvette 

122.825 
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BASKETBALL / Jeremiah Tax 


A Merry Polka to 
Lead the Big Ten Dance 


With or without music, 
Michigan State deserves a 
high national ranking 


C HRISTMAS tree lights still circle 
the two evergreens that stand in 
front of Forddy Anderson’s home just 
off Michigan Slate’s handsome cam- 
pus at East Lansing. Forddy has been 
busy lately — too busy to think about 
anything but basketball— and the 
same holds for all the other Big Ten 
coaches engaged in this year’s typi- 
cally close race, in which every team 
has had a death clutch on its rivals’ 
throats almost all the way. 

It has been so tight that even the 
coaches cannot agree on whether all 
teams are on a fairly equal level of 
mediocrity or excellence. To a disin- 
terested observer, the latter appears 
easily the truth, and only one ex- 


ample should prove the case. Last 
year, Michigan State went to the 
NCAA semifinals at Kansas City, 
where they lost in three overtimes to 
undefeated North Carolina. Carolina, 
of course, became National Cham- 
pions the next night, after a well- 
earned victory over Kansas. But it 
cannot be doubted that against Mich- 
igan State the Tar Heels were very 
lucky indeed: on at least three occa- 
sions, State had the game won. This 
year’s Spartans are practically the 
same crew, much better as a team 
after another season of playing to- 
gether. And what has happened? 
Wisconsin, which has been occupying 
last place, has beaten them by 14 
points: in-and-out Ohio State has 
also beaten them by 14, and con- 
tending Indiana by three. 

With this kind of mutual blood- 
letting going on all season, it is no 
wonder that voters in the national 


wire service polls, who seldom see a 
tiny fraction of the teams they rate 
with great assurance but little reason 
each week, have recently refused to 
put a Big Ten team in the top 10 
and only one— presently— in the top 
20. Sports Illustrated would rate 
the Spartans, at least, in fifth place, 
behind Kansas State, San Francisco, 
Cincinnati and Temple. 

As the Big Ten race came to the 
top of the stretch last weekend, the 
statistics themselves told an unusual 
story. Last Saturday night not a sin- 
gle one of the four teams that had a 
good chance to win the title led in 
any of four key departments: scor- 
ing, defense, shooting accuracy or re- 
bounds. Northwestern (with only a 
mathematical chance to win) led in 
scoring with a 78.7 average. Wiscon- 
sin {no chance) was first in defense, 
yielding 70.1 per game. Northwestern 
was ahead in shooting with a .418 per- 
centage, and Michigan {no chance) 
led in rebounds at .54 per game. Mich- 
igan State, in first place, was, how- 
ever, also first in another all-impor- 
tant category : they had outscored op- 
ponents by an average of 4 U points 
per game— a slim enough margin. 

Last weekend, hot on the scent of 
another NCAA bid, Forddy and his 
men faced the Wisconsin team that 
had humiliated them 66-52 a month 
before at Madison. This game was 
played at East Lansing and Forddy 
had his team ready. He also had his 
hi-fi set ready. That’s right- hi-fi. 

Forddy Anderson, a shrewd, youth- 
ful 39-year-old, comes from a large 
Gary, Ind. family of music lovers. 
During his .school days he played 
the tuba, and his wife, a pianist, 
matches his fondness for music of all 
kinds. His first experience with sports 
w'as also involved with music. “I 
was in the fifth grade,” he relates, 
‘‘when our physical education teach- 
er took us to the gym for instruction 
in basketball. There weren’t any 
basketballs there. Instead, he had us 
listen to music and move around 
the floor to the rhythm. He always 
maintained there w’as a close re- 
lationship between sports and music, 
between playing a game and moving 
to the rhythm of a band.” As a 
coach, Anderson does not use music 
in quite the same way as that teach- 
er, but his purpose is also different. 
One of the biggest problems that all 
coaches face is in preparing their 
men emotionally for a game. Some- 
times a team will be too tight, some- 
times too loose, and getting them in 



just the proper mood at the tip-off 
is the difficult task. Anderson has 
always been known for the odd 
methods he uses to accomplish this. 
Before last year’s NCAA tourna- 
ment game with Kentucky, for ex- 
ample, he took his team 30 miles out 
of town and spent the day with them 
on a lake— fishing. But now he be- 
lieves he has the perfect solution- 
in music. An hour before game time, 
the team gathers in the dressing 
room, and while they shed their 
clothes, get taped and put on uni- 
forms, P’orddy’s hi-fi set pours out 
music. He selects the records himself, 
and with care. The program starts 
with slow, “mood” melody— mostly 
strings — and gradually builds in tem- 
po through Dixieland to a climax of 
jump tunes. Lately, the Spartans 
have shown a preference for polkas 
as the send-off, and Forddy lets 
them have it. He doesn’t pretend 
that the music i.s a cure-all, but one 
thing he’s sure it does; "Sometimes 
you walk into the dressing room and 
your kids are sitting around, putting 
on their sneakers and stuff— and no- 
body is saying a word. They’re all so 
tensed up they can’t even talk. 
Somehow, music gets them to talk- 
ing. They start jabbering and then 
kidding each other and pretty soon 
they’re loose and ready to go.” 

Michigan State went out on the 
court to play Wisconsin with Frankie 
Yaiikovic’s Polka Party still ringing 
in their ears — and they proceeded to 
two-step, shag and waltz their way 
through the Badger defense with the 
greatest of ease. For most of the sec- 
ond half the second team took over, 
but State still won 93-59. Forddy 
Anderson also teaches .sound, rugged 
basketball. His sliding man-for-man 
defense, never better than it was 
against Wisconsin, jams the lanes and 
picks off all but the most accurate 
passe.s to trigger a fast-breaking at- 
tack and ferocious rebounding. On 
normal offense, the Spartans seldom 
fool around outside or take the long 
.shot. Relentlessly they force the mid- 
dle, cutting and driving in for layup.s, 
with Jack Quiggle, a superb feinter 
and passer, setting up the plays, and 
the ti-foot-5 John Oreen outrebound- 
ing opponents a half foot taller. With 
these two are Forwards Bob Anderegg 
and Larry Hedden, both seasoned, 
steady ball handlers and shooters, 
and either Tom Rand or Lance Olson 
at guard. State’s only apparent weak- 
ness is the fact that after these six 



MAN’S MOTOR is the new 1958 GALE BUCCANEER. Designed for the mon 
who wants pure motor — no frills or furbelows. Features eosy one-pull starting, 
virile, functional styling, and the easiest operation of o\\ outboard motors. 
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Casual and comfortable 
in feeling... smart 
and flattering in fit 

The same careful workmanship 
and details that distinguish all 
'BOTANY' '500' clothing- New 
lightweight fabrics in exclusive 
patterns. See your 'BOTANY' ‘500’ 
dealer for a free and friendly 
try-on today. 

SPORT COATS S39.95 up SLACKS S16.95 up 


look in/fuential -., 
look for this label 


Dress fight-you can't afford not to. 
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ADMIRAL -7 TRANSISTOR POCKET RADIO * 

OUTPERFORMS THEM ALL! 

From 20 feet away, Admiral’s extra power delivers better tone, 
clarity, volume than any other pocket portable. Plays in 
trains, planes, cars! 7 transistors. No tubes to 

burn out. Plays up to 400 hours on y I 

■ Inexpensive batteries. Wide _ y ^ ^ 

color choice. $59.95* ' ' 
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ECONOMY plus custom-car quality! Costs far less than 
moat U. S. cars ... no more than little imported carsi 
Most power in its class ... up to 35 m.p.g. Styling not 
"out-dated'’ne«t season. Single -unit body and frame for 
more strength, freedom from rattles. Family roominess. 
Full-siio trunk. 

A stock Hillman holds the Alaska Highway record — 
6,000 miles m 4 days and 22 hours. Not a smgle me- 
chanical failurel A cinch to park..,a dream m traffic. 
New ManumaticTransmission on Deluxe model optional. 
See your factory-franchised Hillman/Sunbeam dealer. 
Parts and service everywhere! 

ECONOMY WITHOUT COMPROMISE 
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Rootes Motors, Inc., 505 Park Avenue, New York. New York • 9830 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


there is a great falling off in talent. 

Wisconsin is a team that has to 
win from outside, and on a hot- 
shooting night (as in the first Michi- 
gan State game) they can give any- 
one trouble— especially from their 
Walter Holt, whose 52% from the 
floor has been the league’s best. 

As usual. Big Ten teams this year 
have been winning at home and losing 
on the road; in the first 42 games 
only 10 were won by visitors. But last 
week saw a sharp reversal of form by 
two title contenders. Ohio State came 
to Indiana and beat the Hoosiers, and 
five days later Indiana went to Co- 
lumbus and beat the Buckeyes. In- 
diana, paced by the league’s leading 
scorer, Archie Dees, but without an 
adequate backcourt general, is still 
in contention, but Ohio State appears 
to be finished. Floyd Stahl, the best- 
liked coach in the conference, had a 
promising bunch at Columbus, but it 
is possible that the team strongman, 
Frank Howard, has been thinking 
more about pro baseball bonus offers 
than college basketball. 

SURPRISING PURDUE 

The real surprise team of the con- 
ference is Purdue, with a great back- 
court combination in Harvey Austin 
and Willie Merriweather and three 
fine jumpers up front in Wilson Eison, 
Bill Greve and Bob Fehrman. Every 
one of these can and does score well. 
Their great victory over Michigan 
State Monday night gives them the 
best chance of taking the title away 
from the Spartans. 

Inexperience has held back Iowa’s 
predominantly sophomore team but 
their over-. 500 record promises a 
strong ’59 outfit. Don Ohl and Roger 
Taylor have given Illinois possibly 
the league’s best backcourt, but good 
speed and sharp shooting have not 
been able to overcome a woeful lack 
of height. Minnesota has been largely 
a two-man team — George Kline and 
Ron .Johnson— and opponents have, 
understandably, concentrated effec- 
tively on them. Sophomore Willie 
Jones ha.s injected spark and speed 
into a comparatively slow North- 
western squad and the result has been 
a reasonable improvement over last 
year’s dismal last-place showing. 
Michigan, tops in rebounding, has 
been worst in team shooting over the 
season — which is a combination that 
has kept them out of the cellar but 
can’t bring them much higher, end 
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Tip from 


BILL ROACH, Sea Island Golf Chib, Ga. 


the Top 


Putting Bermuda grass greens 

A PUTT WILL roll off-line easier on Bermuda grass than on bent or 
rye. because it is coarse and grainy. A ball with sidespin will con- 
tinue to work off-line as it rolls along, while one with topspin will hold 
its intended course. Take as an example a barrel hoop or wheel that 
is being propelled by a slick. The stick pushes upward and against the 
hoop, causing it to have tremendous overspin which keeps it going 
straight as long as the spin and momentum last. It is advantageous 
to putt with topspin on all greens, but it is an absolute necessity 
on Bermuda. 

Topspin is produced by keeping the putter face square to the in- 
tended line on both the backstroke and forward stroke. On the back- 
stroke, the face will .seem to be “closed,” “shut” or “hooded.” Keep 
the blade low going back and stroke up and through, with the forward 
stroke longer than the backstroke. 

A strong putt is best on Bermuda and one should play for little 
break, rarely playing the ball “outside” the hole. On slow, heavy 
greens, some players prefer a putter with a little loft. A deep-faced club 
gives best all-round results and also is an advantage when putting from 
off the green. 



incorrect: sidespin 



correct: overspin 
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NEXT WEEK: Harry Ohitz on gelling into the classical posilion 



Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, heart- 
burn or ocher symptoms of acid indigestion 
can cause distress. So for on-the-spot relief 
carry delightfully flavored Phillips' Tablets 
with you. Phillips' Tablets will make you feel 
better— almost instantly— because they contain 
one of the world's fastest antacids. Handy 
pocket tins of 30 cablets. Bottles of 75 or 200. 


PHILLIPS’ 

TABLETS 



Skipper the new Scouie-Craft 
CORSAIR DELUXE, 
above, and you'll agree, she’s a 
BIG FIFTEENl A full I5T' long; IS'IO' 
around the gunwale. Molded in lasting 
Fiberglas. Ample 72' beam. Yours complete: 
Deck hardware. 20" windshield, bailer, 
steering, upholstered scats . . . $685!* 
Also new, and even more exciting is the 
SMART CORSAIR CUSTOM, a high-styled 
runabout with swept back fins! (not s/town) 
Complete as above plus: Upholstered seats for 
six, step pads, lights, two-motor well.. . $815!* 
Olhti ill-tiew aiddi f*r 'Sl-uiiiiit, iBDibtilt. 

■lilllili— trim sits.* Fir lull dilails, wiite: Dc|l. S 



INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
1815 N.E. 144th Street, Miami, Florida 
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HORSE SHOW /Alice Higgins 


Dark Horse in the Sunshine 


A jumper named Mr. Midnight, once a fugitive from a 
dog>food factory, makes a clean sweep 

in Miami in the opening show of the annual Sunshine Circuit 


T he Sunshine Horse Show Circuit, 
a Florida institution that obvi- 
ously was not named this year, got off 
to a chilly 1958 start in Miami last 
month and is due for a frosty finish 
in Gainesville next week after live 
shows. Perhaps it was the nip in the 
air that gave zest to the performances, 
but in any case the Miami presenta- 
tion Was a first-rate Class B show. 

Another reason was a horse which 
jumped as though his life depended 
on it — as, indeed, it once had. Now 
called Mr. Midnight, five years ago 
this 7-year-old black gelding of in- 
determinate ancestry was the name- 
less occupant of a kill pen in an At- 
lantic, Iowa stockyard, waiting for 
death and conversion to dog food. 

Mr. Midnight was saved from this 
premature and ignominious end by 
sheer chance and an amateur horse- 
man’s good eye. Dave Schuerz, an 
Atlantic credit bureau operator, liap- 
pened to drive by the yard one after- 
noon and caught a glimpse of the 
colt. He stopped his car and looked 
closer. He liked what he saw. 

"I decided to buy him then and 
tliere,” Schuetz recalled last week, 
“but tlie stockyard man didn’t want 
to sell. He warned me that this black 
colt was mean, and had a reputation 
as a killer. Well, I wouldn’t be put off. 
I couldn’t see that it mattered to them 
if T bought him or the slaughterhouse 
got him. Finally we struck a bargain. 
I could buy him if I could catch him.’’ 

Schuetz went into the pen with a 
halter, and the horse promptly re- 
treated into a chute. Schuetz blocked 
the end of the chute with railroad ties 


and then climbed in after his cornered 
quarry, 'fhe flighty 2-year-old snort- 
ed, took two strides and leaped over 
the wall to freedom. As Schuetz took 
off after him down the heavily trav- 
eled highway, he remembers having 
just two thoughts; “He’ll make a 
wonderful jumper! He’ll he killed for 
sure in this traffic.’’ 

But the horse made a fortunate 
mistake. He swerved off the road and 
fell, belly up. into a deep ditch. 
Schuetz scrambled down and sat on 
his head until help came. Then, with 
the colt safely roped, Schuetz re- 
turned to the stockyard and paid the 
going price per pound for his new 
charge — $40, total. 

In the following months the horse, 
named Mr. Midnight by Schuetz, re- 
sponded (as .supposedly mean horses 
often do) to kindness and slow, easy 
work. Schuetz taught him more than 
30 tricks, among them to kneel, to 
stand on pedestals and to jump. 
“That is what he loved to do,” 
Schuetz says. “Tlial horse just loved 
jumping — you just had to aim him 
at .something and he’d jump it.’’ 

This happy idyl came to an end 
in 1956 when Schuetz fell seriously 
ill. Confronted b\' a long convales- 
cence, he decided to sell Mr. Mid- 
night and entrusted him to a dealer 
who was taking u number of horses 
to the sales at Nesv Holland, I’a. The 
dealer was a friend of .T. Ray Patter- 
son, a horse-owning contractor at 
Chester, Pa., and on his arrival at 
New Holland he called Patterson and 
described Mr. Midnight over the tele- 
phone. Pattenson bought him for 



MR. MIDNIGHT AND FREELAND EVANS 


$225. Patterson’s good friend Free- 
land Evans, who has shown such lop 
horses as Sun Beau, .schooled Mr. 
Midnight and started showing him 
in Jumper events. 

“If you win the first class, Free- 
land,’’ Patterson promised in Miami, 
'T'll take us to Cuba to get warm.’’ 
Mr. Midnight won the first clas.s. In 
fact, he won every jumping event 
offered, including the Sky High class. 
Although the horse set no new rec- 
ords, lie cleared a very creditable 6 
feel 1 ' I incdies. That was all it took 
to win the class — the show otlicials, 
not expecting even that tieight to he 
reaclu’d, used a standard that slopped 
at 6 feet. And the event was exciting 
enough to stop the spectators who 
usually start leaving toward the 
last class but in this ease stayed 
on until nearly midnight to watch 
Mr. Midnight. 

Fourteen-year-old Laurie Ratliff, 
who comes from Pass Christian. Miss., 
where most people ride Saddle-bred 
or Walking horses, rode her Ricochet 
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to two second places behind Mr. Mid- 
night at the Miami show. .She also 
won the ASPCA Horsemanship class, 
and Little Sombrero, with Laurie 
aboard, was the Juvenile Working 
Hunter champion (winning tlie sec- 
ond leg on this trophy' and also won 
reserve Conformation Hunter lionors. 

The other hunter events were flomi- 
nated by the Waverly Farm entries. 
Garden of Eden, the Green Hunter 
champion at Madison Square Garden 
last fall, was first in all his classes ex- 
cept the Ladies dn which he had a 
half-asleep trip) and easily won tlie 
championship. Waverly’s .Son Imp, 
with the owner’s son Price McIntosh 
aboard again, handily won every 
class and the Conformation Hunter 
ctiampionship. 

The amateur and juvenile events, 
particularly in the saddle-horse divi- 
sion, were almost hot enough to warm 
tlie Dinner Key auditorium. Seven- 
teen-year-old Xancy Cunningham of 
Beloit, Wis. started her fourth year 
on the Sunshine circuit with three big 
successes: her walk-trot mare, Cop- 
per Rocket, won the Juvenile Three- 
gaited and then the Amateur stake: 
and on Georgia Buck, Nancy accept- 
ed the blue in the Juvenile Western 
Pleasure cla.ss. 

Another youngster who was able to 
liang up quite a number of tlie right- 
colored ribbons in her tack room was 
Candy Shaffer of Ojus, Fla. On (Tan- 
dy’s Candy she won the Juvenile 
Five-gaited class: on Etoile Filante 
the Five-gaited Pony stake; and be- 
hind Tlie Lollipop, clad in pepper- 
mint-striped colors, Candy won the 
Roadster Pony stake. Besides this, 
lier Sparkling Divorcee won the 
'I'hree-gaited-over- 1.5.2 class and tlien 
the championship stake. Trainer Art 
Simmons of Mexico, Mo., who re- 
cently sold tlie mare to the Shaffers, 
rode Sparkling Divorcee and brought 
a real big-league look to the com- 
petition. 

A different .sort of big-league look 
was added to the .show by the pres- 
ence of a Golden Horseshoe Box, in 
which ladies shivering in their mink 
stoles were warmed by iced cham- 
pagne. "We may send you away 
starving," Stiow Manager John Bow- 
ers told exhibitors, "but we won’t 
send you oil sober. 'I’his is a vacation 
circuit.” But despite these amenities 
and other standout performances, 
there wasn’t much doubt that the 
Miami show belonged to Mr. Mid- 
night, the valiant horse who had re- 
fused to go to the dogs. END 
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Voila! New 2-lb., H-oz. voice re- 
corder works anywhere without a 
plug-in ... in cars, commuter trains, 
planes or boats— Name; 
Dictct. Power source: 2 devilishly ef- 
fective little mercury batteries. 

The fully transistorized Dictet is 
so easy to work. Any time you want 
to tear off an observation or pearl of 
wisdom, just lift its mike and talk. 
You may draw a crowd, but don't 
let that lx)ther you. 

Mike doubles as speaker for instant 
playback. For transcription, there’s 
the Dictet Typer. Or, with simple 
attachments. Dictct itself doubles as 
transcriber. In any case, you ought 
to find out more. There is a coupon 
nearby for that oxi>ress purix)se. 


DICTET^ 

BY 

DICTARHONE 

Dictaphone Corporolien, Dept. SI-3-8 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send full colnr bwiklet on new Dictet. 
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SaUASH RACaUETS 

M. Henri 
Does 
It Again 

The Boston Frenchman found 
just the right touch to beat 
the Philadelphia strong boy 


S U.N'D.AY AFTERNOON at Aiinapolis, 
Henri Salaun proved liimself the 
indisputable master of squash rac- 
quets in America. For the second 
straight year he defeated G. Diehl 
Mateer Jr. J games to 1 in the final 
round of the U.S. Singles ('hampion- 
.ship. A year ago Salaun beat a some- 
what rusty .\rateer to take the title; 
on Sunday he defended it against a 
Mateer in top form and did it with 
appalling brilliance. 

Wedged in the gallery of the new 
Naval .-Academy field house, 200 
squa.sh buffs, assorted Navy brass and 
British Ambassador Sir Harold Caccia 
saw Salaun get off to an anything 



AGAIN IT WAS SALAUN VS. MATEER 


but promising start. Matter’s strong 
cross-court and rail shots wore near- 
perfect and Salaun did not seem able 
to lake the imessure. Diehl won the 
first game lo-9. The second was a dif- 
ferent story. “I liad to win that one," 
Henri said later. "You can't go two 
down to a player like Mateer and ex- 
pect to win.” Henri won the second 
game 1.5-12, but he did not do it with 


his usual spray of uncanny shots. In- 
stead he played the ‘‘long point.” He 
used his fantastic speed to retrieve 
everything he could, to keep the ball 
in exhausting play and force Mateer 
to commit errors. 

Salaun u.sed the same strategy in 
the third game. He retrieved sliots 
that few ranking players would even 
try for. He led 9-2, and someone in the 
gallery said, “School’.s nut.” But it 
wasn’t. Diehl bore down superbly and 
pulled up to 7-9, He fell behind to 
7-11, swept hack to 10-11. Every 
point brought a roar from the specta- 
tors. Salaun held his atlvanlage, how- 
ever. until at 1-1-12 Mateer hit a per- 
fect shot. Salaun made a perfect swan 
dive in an attempted retrieve—and 
mi.ssed. The game was tied at 14 all 
and it was Henri’s option to call for 
either one or three extra points. He 
set tliree. Each man won a point and 
then, at the most critical stage of the 
match, Mateer llubbed two shots and 
Salaun took the game 17-1.>. 

Wlien play re.sumed after the rest 
period Mateer lost four points in a 
row. His face was white, and he was 
vi.sihly upset as well as tired. From 
time to time he muttered, "Too good, 
too good." Salaun won the fourth 
game 1.5-7 and kept his title. 

Mateer had no alibis and needed 
none. Would he try again or, as he had 
wondered out loud bust fall, liad the 
time come to play ‘‘for fun?" “I don’t 
know.” sighed Diehl Mateer. 

Wliile Diehl Mateer wondered seri- 
ousl>’ Henri Salaun wondered lightly. 
"Yesterday I looked at the draw- 
sheet, ” he remarked, "and sutldenly I 
noticed I was the only player over 
20 in the quarter-finals. 'I'hat .scared 
me.” Indeed, many a ranking veteran 
bowed to youth. Midshipman John 
Griffiths, 22, toppled third-ranked 
Calvin MacCracken of Englewood, 
N.J. Little-known Hay Widelski of 
Buffalo, 22, downed two ranking 
players plus Gri(rith.s before meeting 
Salaun in the semifinals. Twenty- 
year-o!d John Smilli Chapman of Sir 
George Williams College in Montreal 
steamed into the semifinals also and 
forced Mateer to five game.s. Stephen 
Vehslage, 19-year-old I’.S. Junior 
Champion, from Princeton and Phila- 
delphia (SI, .Tail. fii. almost toppled 
fifth-ranked Harry Conlon, who al- 
most toppled Henri Salaun. It was 
an exceptionally fine tournament, 
tough, exciting and, for some, upset- 
ting. But tliere is no doul)t in any- 
one’s mind that the best squash play- 
er won it, and he is 31.— T.H.L. 
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A Dashing Little Slam 


B y the time you read this account, a team made up 
of members of the Regency Club of New York will 
be participating in an international bridge tournament 
at the invitation of the Uruguay Bridge League, at 
Punta del’Este. They are Wingate Bixby, president: 
Peter Levintritt and Boris Koytchou, who have been 
partners of mine in international matches: Constantin 
Plotsis, a celebrated flying ace with the Greek forces 
during World War II, and myself. In preparation for 
my part in this function I recalled a game in which I 
played several years ago that indelibly impressed on me 
the dashing demeanor of our South American cousins— 
at the bridge table as elsewhere. Here is exhibit A: 


North-South vulnerable north 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

PASS PASS 14 14 

1 NO TRUMP PASS 3V PASS 

a NO TRUMP PASS SV PASS 

5 NO TRUMP PASS 64 PASS 

6 NO TRUMP PASS PASS PASS 


The bidding diagram may serve as a guide to the 
reader if it is his purpose to draw a character sketch of 
the gladiator occupying the South position. We will 
quell any notions you have that the typesetter has 
gotten the house into a state of disorder. I can offer my 
personal testimony as to accuracy of this report. I was 
there and viewed the entire incident from the West 
position. 

The opening bid of one club is somewhat irregular. A 
bid of one heart would have been the choice of those 
both in and out of the know. Experienced players hold- 
ing hands that are rich in high cards will frequently open 
with one club where they fear that partner might find it 
difficult to respond to a bid of one heart or one spade. 
But in this hand there is no basis for such apprehension, 
for North has only 13 points in high cards and it is in- 
conceivable that the hand would be passed out at one 
heart. 

South — the dashing Gaucho referred to above — had 
no trump sharply imprinted on his mind and his seilo- 
rila’s plaintive calls went unheeded. It appeared that our 
bouncing boy was prepared for a spade lead, so I selected 
the 6 of diamonds for my opening. My partner, one of 
our leading female bridge stars, Mrs. Margaret Wager of 
Atlanta, won with the ace and returned the 4. Declarer 
took the king and successfully finessed the 10 of hearts. 
He then cashed the ace and king of clubs. The cards 
rudely ignored probabilities and broke 2 2. This provid- 
ed him with an entry to his hand in the form of the 10 
of clubs, which permitted him to take another heart 
finesse and claim the rest of the. tricks when the suit 
broke. All this took less time than it is taking me to 
relate the story. 

In the interests of inter-American relations, but with 
a sizable lump in my throat, I congratulated the gen- 
tleman, who accepted the plaudits graciously but with 
an “I-never-was-nervous-for-a-minute” expression on 
his face. “I am sorry, partner,” spoke up Mrs. Wager. 
‘T could have beaten the contract.” Quite convinced 
that she was jesting, I did not pursue the subject; but 
when we left the table she pointed out that if she had 
returned a club at trick two, declarer would have had 
only one entry to his hand and would have been unable 
to take two heart finesses. “Oh yes,” I acceded, “why 
didn’t you?” 
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Tumbling Twosome 



After Bonnie finds the proper balance point, 
with her legs held as straight as possible, 
Suzy stands ready to guard against a fall. 


A fine exercise for balance and the 
development of torso, arms, wrists 

This week Bonnie and her 14-year-o!d daughter Suzy demon- 
strate one of a number of simple tumbling stunts which par- 
ents can profitably start doing with children as young as one 
year old. Somersaults are also good, and children alway.s en- 
joy the “wheelbarrow,” which will be shown in a later issue. 
The handstand is particularly valuable for balance, and it 
also develops muscles in the torso, arms and wrists. Even- 
tually the parent and the child will be able to do the ex- 
erci.se without needing each other’s assistance, either standing 
free or with a wall at their backs to keep them from falling. 




While she is held, Suzy tightens her scat, 
watches the shoe to keep her head up. She 
should return to the floor one leg at a time. 
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Each year the Concours d’Elegance at California’s distinguished Del Monte Lodge is a magnet for the world's hand- 
somest sports cars. And in this fabulous setting, as on the road circuits, Corvette wears America's colors with honor. 



WHEREVER THE WORLD’S BEST SPORTS CARS GATHER 

CO^^TTE DOES AMER/CA PROUD ! 

by Chevrolet 

From Pebble Beach to Paris one American car is accepted without question— Corvette. Because Corvette 
fulfills three necessary specifications superbly: It is an authentic sports car with competition-bred per- 
formance, supple suspension and startling roadability. It has beautifully polished road manners— a 
sweet and precise way of going, an inherent sense of direction and stability, a micrometric crispness of 
control. And it is utterly distinctive in line, shape and appointments, a subtly sculptured expression of 
function that is a constant fresh delight to the eye. 

This is one of the truly great cars produced in all of America’s motoring history. That is a proud 
achievement and we would like to share it with you. We suggest you see your Chevrolet dealer soon. 

. . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors. Detroit 2. Michigan. 





SPORTING LOOK 

KNIT WIT 

Photographed by SHARLAND 


S EATED ABOVE in a spider web of his own designs is the 
gentleman who is responsible for the knitted fashions 
favored by the American woman who travels fastest, far- 
thest and neatest. Young (32 years) Bob Goldworm, part- 
ner with his mother in a 30-year -old New York knitwear 
business, is one of the first Americans to reverse the flow of 
designing talent which hitherto has continually brought 
Europeans to America. He goes to Italy to design styles in 
the American tradition— a clean-cut silhouette with no 



clutter. Three years ago the firm produced the first full- 
length dress made like a flat-knit cardigan sweater, and 
since then the Goldworms have taken over a factory near 
Milan to produce dresses for the American market. The 
Goldworm product is based on Italian hand-fashioning, a 
process which builds the shape in and tailors seams and 
edges in a manner that cannot be duplicated by U.S. ma- 
chines. Seven variations of this spring’s chemise look are 
shown above. Clockwise from the model seated at the left 


are a two-piece middy dress with pleated skirt ($45); semi- 
fitted chemise ($40); striped “bag” ($35); cardigan coat 
to be worn with or without a matching sheath ($125); 
sheath with short striped jacket ($55); shirt dress ($35), 
two-piece sweater dress ($45). The shoes are low-heeled 
T-strap sandals by Joyce ($14). Dresses are available at 
Lord & Taylor, New York; Blum’s, Philadelphia; Gid- 
ding’s, Cincinnati; Himelhoch, Detroit; Bramson’s, Chica- 
go; Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta; and Ransohoff’s, San Francisco. 



Cool shown: Q blend of "Orion” and 60^{ wool. At line stores across the couniry. 


SO LIGHT, SO NEAT 

New lightweight sport coats of “Orion”* acrylic fiber and wool 
are rich to touch, supremely comfortable , . . and they keep their shape, 
wearing after wearing. In a host of striking patterns. 

Coat taiiored by Joseph & Feiss. 



BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 


ING . . . THROUGH CM£M(STR>' 



NO MORE ROOM 
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is Still a superior catcher with a great 
arm and, with Del Rice to back him 
up, gives tlie Braves better catching 
than any other team in the league 
with the exception of Cincinnati. 

Then there is the pitching. In 1956 
Spahn, Burdette and Buhl won 20, 19 
and 18 games respectively. Last year 
they won 21, 17 and 18. It would hard- 
ly be astonishing if all three should 
reach 20 this year. As for Spahn wear- 
ing out, the Braves only grin. “He’s 
the youngest 36-year-old I ever saw,” 
says Haney. 

There is also Bob Rush, a fine pitch- 
er with a poor team during his 10-year 
stay with the Cubs, and a man whose 
trade to the Braves last winter moved 
Roy Harney to throw up his hands 
in dismay. “What did they use on the 
Cubs'?” asked the Phillies’ general 
manager. “A shotgun?” 

THE BOYS IN THE BULLPEN 

Behind these four are Gene Con- 
ley, with a 3.16 ERA despite his 9-9 
record; Bob Trowbridge, who can 
start or relieve; Don McMahon, the 
1957 discovery whose 1.53 ERA, 
mo.stly in relief, w'as beat in the entire 
league: the veteran Ernie Johnson: 
and two highly touted rookies, Carl- 
ton Willey and Joey Jay. Willey, 21-6 
at Wichita, was the only 20-game win- 
ner in the American Association; Jay, 
the 6-foot-4 ex-bonus baby, now 22, 
won 17 and lost 10 for the same team. 

And there is J uan Pizarro, who the 
Braves frankly admit now was pushed 
into the big time a year too .soon. 
“Last year was a little rough on him, 
maybe,” they say. “It probably hurt 
his confidence. But he will be all right 
now.” One reason they think so is 
that the young left-hander pitched 
nine shutouts, including a no-hitter, 
while winning 14 games in the Puerto 
Rican winter league. 

This is still a young ball club, not 
counting the rookies, with Pizarro 21. 
Mantilla 23, Aaron 24, Torre, Coving- 
ton and Mathews 26, Trowbridge, 
Hazle and Conley 27, Crandall, Bru- 
ton and McMahon 28, Buhl 29, Ad- 
cock 30, Burdette and Logan 31. 

And they know now that they can 
win. "Winning that pennant and 
beating the Yankees in the Series was 
all we needed, ’’says Spahn. “If some- 
one beats us this season, they’ll have 
to beat a better ball club than we 
had in 1957. 

“Personally, I don’t think anyone 
can do it.” end 


HENNESSY 

SUPREMACY 


is crea:ted by 
the woj’lcl's largest stocks 
of'cboico cognac brandies. 



Only this unparalleled quantity of aged stocks can produce 
Hennessy's unique quality. And for that quality, Americans 
choose Hennessy over all other cognacs combined. 

HENTTESSY 

COGNAC BRANDY 
84 PROOF » schieffelin * Co., New York 
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SECOND OF TWO PARTS: SPORTS IN JAPAN. Both nationally and 
internationally, sports participation has helped restore damaged Japanese 
prule. Now the islands seeyn full of athletes of both sexes going full tilt: 


Around the 
Mulberry Bush 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


E ven in this age of the airliner, 
when a flight from New York to 
London takes only twice the time of 
the train ride from New York to Bos- 
ton, the islands of Japan are still 
quite a long way away. The average 
traveler from the eastern, part of this 
country, if he is flying the southern 
route across the Pacific, needs a bit 
over three days to get there: one day 
to cross the continent to San Francis- 
co: a second day in which he gazes 
for some nine hours at the featureless 
blue water of the Pacific and comes 
down at length in Hawaii; and then 
a last double hop nine hours west- 
ward to Wake Island— nothing more 
than a long par 5 in the middle of no- 
where— and a second stretch of nine 
hours from Wake to Haneda airport 
on the outskirts of Tokyo. Protract- 
ed as such a trip is by present-day 
standards, it has brought the Orient 
immeasurably closer than it was in 
the days of the weeks-long, Somer- 
set Maugham-type cruise, and it has 
made Tokyo a favorite gathering 
point of the American traveler who 
has got Europe under his belt, the re- 
tired businessman who has always 
dreamed of Old Cathay, not to men- 
tion American conventioneers who 
have come to realize that an annual 
convocation frequently can go on the 
old expense account as a business cost 
so why limit themselves to some “lo- 
cal" spot like Havana. 


When I was in Japan this last au- 
tumn with the group of sportswriters 
who had gone over to cover the Can- 
ada Cup golf match, I never quite got 
over how the country had changed, 
in this respect among others, in the 
11 years since my previous visit. The 
Imperial Hotel, where we stayed, has, 
of course, long been known as a prin- 
cipal headquarters for foreigners in 
Tokyo, but it was still jarring to walk 
into the lobby so many miles from 
Main Street and see it densely po|)u- 
lated with American conventioneers 
togged out with fezzes or blue arm- 
bands and calling for ice. 

There are a number of other sights 
and sounds which the traveler to 
Japan is quite unprepared for. In 
my case, I had barely made my way 
through customs and mispronounced 
“Kasumigaseki Golf Course” with a 
flourish for the benefit of the taxi 
driver, when it became apparent that 
the Japanese immersion in sports to- 
day exceeds anything one has been 
told to expect. Turning out of the air- 
port drive, the taxi slowed down for 
a chubby little girl of 10 or 11 who 
skipped across, lugging a large tennis 
racket. We made a right turn, and in 
front of us a brightly painted sign- 
board announced that the third an- 
nual Asian Games (track and field) 
will be held in Tokyo this spring. As 
we started to cut across the rim of the 
city down a crowded thoroughfare. 


we passed some young auto mechan- 
ics— at any rate, three fellows in cov- 
eralls— throwing a baseball on the 
sidewalk in front of a garage. In a 
school playground a flock of little 
girls in white blouses and black skirts 
were playing basketball, using a vol- 
leyball and shooting at hoops set 
about eight feet from the ground. In 
the playground of another grade 
.school not much farther along, the 
girls were playing volleyball, the boys 
were playing basketball, and a tennis 
game was in progress on a small-sized 
court laid out on the orange-brown 
earth. And that is the way it went: 
past another group of men in cover- 
alls tossing a baseball; past two little 
girls batting a shuttlecock with met- 
al-strung rackets in the narrow space 
between two stores; past a hard- 
ware store — rather, a store stocked 
with a variety of products all made 
of wood — where nine ba.seball bats 
were displayed in a wooden rack; on 
past another school playground with 
several slides as well as the usual fa- 
cilities for tennis, volleyball and bas- 
ketball; past an 8-year-old striding 
up the sidewalk carrying a red rub- 
ber ball about the size of a grapefruit: 
and so on and on. 

This first impre.ssion of sports on 
the right of you, sports on the left of 
you, sports on every side pro%'es to 
be, on further examination, not an 
exaggerated introduction to their 
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SPORT IN JAPAN 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SPORTS in Japan IS indicated on ihis map. Only in sparsely populated 
Hokkaido Uo/j rrgfcfi, the land of the hairy Ainus, is interest limited to winter games. 


place in contemporary Japan. Life 
there today recalls the ’20s in Amer- 
ica in its frenetic pace on all fronts. 
Part of this is a reaction, t am told, 
to the enervating years of the war 
and the state of general fatigue, emo- 
tional depression and real apathy 
that overcame the country at the 
close of the war. .fapan was just start- 
ing to stir slowly again when its econ- 
omy received a terrific shot in the 
arm : all kinds of materiel were need- 
ed quickly when the Korean war broke 
out, and Japan roused itself to make 
it. When the war was over, this boom 
was expected to subside. It contin- 
ued. Astute conversion of the wartime 
manufacturing plants built up, prac- 
tically overnight, a new and thriving 
export trade. At home a self-nourish- 
ing cycle of prosperity began to spin 
— and is still spinning at a good rate 
— due largely, economists explain, to 
the increasing purchasing power of 
the burgeoning middle classes. The 
surge toward sports has been just one 


of the many aspects of this astonish- 
ing national recovery during which 
Tokyo has swollen to the largest city 
in the world (almost 9 million), ri- 
valing New York in the incredible 
amount of new building construc- 
tion, recalling Los Angeles in the 
smog that has arisen from so much 
concerted industry and the new do- 
mestic heating systems, replacing 
Shanghai (in some ways) as the good- 
time city of the Far East and gen- 
erally assuming (in a healthy way) 
a leadership of the infant nations in 
that sector of the world. 

Going all out for Western sports is, 
to be sure, nothing new for the Japa- 
nese, who began playing baseball in 
the 187()s, held their first official track 
and field meet in 1886 and entered 
their first Olympics in 1912. During 
the gray days of the Occupation 
when the Japanese did not know 
what they were allowed to do and 
were waiting to be told, Major Gen- 
eral William F. Marquat, of General 


MacArthur’s .staff, had the acumen to 
realize that a revival of sports would 
be a good thing and ordered the 
country’s baseball men to get the ma- 
jor league started again. This helped 
morale a lot. Shortly afterward, the 
general arranged for the nation’s 
crack swimmers to compete in a meet 
in Los Angeles. This marked Japan’s 
return to international competition, 
and it is impossible to overstate the 
effect this had on the people. They 
began to hold their heads up again. 
Today no one talks about the war in 
Japan or wants to be reminded ei- 
ther of it or of its aftermath, but the 
name of General Marquat is frequent- 
ly mentioned. He is a man they have 
never stopped appreciating. 

riiHio TRAVELER arriving in Tokyo 
J. a little over a century ago would 
have encountered no evidence at all 
that the West existed. For over 200 
years, from 1638 till 1853 when Com- 
modore Perry opened up Japan, the 
island nation lived in a self-ordained 
vacuum. No foreigners were allowed 
to enter the country and no Japanese 
were permitted to leave. In this im- 
probable isolation, Japan fell centu- 
ries behind the world. At the time of 
Perry's arrival, it was .still deep in the 
Middle Ages, feudal in government, 
thought and inclination — a chunk of 
the past that had been preserved in- 
tact in a deep freeze. When Japan, 
under the leadership of its perspica- 
cious young Emperor Meiji, re-en- 
tered the world as the last third of 
the 19th century began, it did so 
with supernal ardor and application, 
adopting Western institutions and 
methods with such speed tliat it may 
possibly have skipped a whole phase 
in a country’s normal development. 
At any rate, it looks like this to many 
Westerners, the contrast between the 
old and the modern being so sharp. 

This is certainly so in sports. As 
the old order changed, the new West- 
ern games found almost immediate 
acceptance, and as they did, most of 
the traditional Japanese games lost 
a great deal of their popularity and 
appeal. It is easy to understand how. 
These games, for the most part, were 
rough adaptations of medieval milita- 
ry skills, designed originally for East- 
ern Ivanhoes and perpetuated in all 
theirceremony. There was judo, which 
needs no introduction, and then there 
was kendo. In this gentle samurai 
pastime, the two antagonists are at- 
tired in ankle-length smocks, leather 
coiiliniu-d 
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and bamboo breastplates and steel 
masks with protective leather pad- 
ding which covers the neck and shoul- 
ders. They go at each other with bam- 
boo poles, aiming at five body points: 
the abdomen, wrists, throat and the 
sides and top of the head. The man 
who first scores two hits is the win- 
ner. Sometimes it doesn’t take that 
long. You can knock a man cold with 
a well-executed thrust. 

Then there was karate, a kind of 
boxing with the open hand and the 
kicking leg. Karate made its way to 
Japan from China via the Ryukyu 
Islands. A conscientious karate man 
hardens his fingers and knuckles, his 
soles and his toes by continually 
pounding them or abrading them 
against hard, rough surfaces. When 
he has got his mitts in shape, he can 
split nine layers of cedar board with 
one blow — or kill a man. Today, in- 
cidentally, the few karate masters 
who carry on their old profession 
must get a license from the police, 
for they are considered to fall within 
the same classification as a man car- 
rying firearms. (In the 1920s and ’30s, 
when the military clique was increas- 
ing in power, karate, kendo and the 
other martial sports gained a great 
revival of popularity. At the onset of 
Occupation, General MacArthur pro- 
hibited their practice and outlawed 
the Butokukai, the national organi- 
zation which promoted them.) 

Then there were archery and sumo 
wrestling, both of them rooted in his- 
tory and mythology from Japan's 
earliest days. Archery took many 
nonmilitary forms down through the 
centuries but none as skill-demanding 
as tjabusamc, an equestrian variation 
devised in the Kamakura Era (1186 - 
1385) and continued down the years, 
with its original ritual and trappings 
little disturbed, as an annual national 
event. In yabusame each contestant 
is outfitted in splendid brocades and 
silks, “chaps” of deerskin and point- 
ed black-lacquered hats with a center 
tassel of lustrous horsehair. Sitting a 
lacquered saddle astride his horse, 
he totes a seven-foot how and a sup- 
ply of blunted arrows tucked in his 
waist. What he attempts to do, as 
he grips his horse with his knees and 
gallops full tilt down a straightaway 
gravel runway 370 yards long, is to 
plant an arrow in three different tar- 
get discs. These targets are set about 
four feet above the ground and are 


colored with concentric rings of black, 
green, red and white. The targets di- 
minish successively in size, the first 
being 24 inches in diameter, the third 
eight inches. Each contestant is al- 
lowed seven runs, or 21 tries. He is 
scored not only on his hits but on 
such technical niceties as the finesse 
with which he handles his bow, whips 
his arrows from his waist, fils the ar- 
rows, draws the bow. It takes a man 
about nine years of practice to be- 
come fairly good at yabusame. 

Sumo, Japanese wrestling, dates 
back to the first century B.C. Among 
the traditional Japanese diversions, 
it unquestionably is the national 
sport. At present it is riding a crest 
of enormous popularity, one of the 
factors behind this being that it tele- 
vises so well. Like yabusame, the 
roots of sumo were military but it 
early acquired moral and religious 
overtones. It trained the heart and 
mind, so its ancient mystique as- 
serted, and produced a type of man 
who was a mountain of virtue — cour- 
teous, sincere, faithful, considerate 
and reflective. In any event, it pro- 
duced physical giants, for in .sumo 
the point is to topple your opponent 
to the mat. If any part of his body 
(besides his feet) touches the mat, 
you win. You also win in modern 



A SLENDER HERO. Pitchcr Kazuhisa Inao, 
won 35 games for the Nishitetsu Lions. 
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sumo if you force your opponent out- 
side the curb of straw’ bags filled with 
sand which bounds the circular ring. 

The actual bout in sumo usually 
lasts a matter of seconds and rarely 
longer than two minutes. It is the 
elaborate, theatrical prelude that 
makes the sport so fascinating for its 
aficionados. “Ten to 15 minutes are 
consumed by the w'restlers’ prepara- 
tions,” Frank Iwama, an old ring- 
sider, has written. “Loosening up his 
muscles, he lifts his leg up sideways 
and brings it down with a resounding 
thud on the ring. He goes through 
this quite a number of times, rinses 
out his mouth several times, and fol- 
lows this with a purification ritual. 
This is done by grabbing a handful 
of salt from a barrel placed in the 
corner of the ring for this purpose 
and throwing the salt into the center 
of the ring. Then with the referee 
standing in the middle — costumed in 
traditional brocade kimono and ha- 
kama (just like a Shinto priest) and 
holding a brightly colored fan — the 
big pot-bellied wrestlers crouch in the 
center of the ring facing each other. 
Just as they seem to be ready to 
spring at each other, one gets up 
leisurely to shuffle back to the salt 
barrel, throws some more salt into 
the ring, and then comes back. His 
opponent then does the same thing.. 
This is repeated five or six times. As 
the deadline for time permissible for 
such antics approaches, the wrestlers 
get down to business and actually 
charge forward like two bulls. They 
meet in mid-ring with a smacking 
thud of quivering flesh, and the strug- 
gle is on.” 

Sumo stars have historically been 
human foothills weighing between 
300 and 400 pounds. They amount 
to being a separate breed of Japane.se 
and were consciously developed by1 
selecting extra-large young boys for 
special training and feeding, and by 
encouraging marriages between sumo 
champions and the daughters of sumo 
champions. Extremely aware that 
they are small in physique compared 
to the peoples of other nations, the 
Japanese have always taken imnrense 
pride in the sheer size of this home- 
grown species of giants, almost as if 
to .say, “Look, some of our boys 
made it.” 

F orgetting about baseball— by 
the turn of the 20th century Wa- 
seda and other college teams were al- 
most on a par with ours— the Western 
sport in which the Japanese first 


earned world recognition was, sur- 
prisingly enough, tennis. In 1920 in 
Antwerp, when tennis was still on the 
Olympic agenda, the Japanese dou- 
bles team of Kumagae and Kashio 
went all the way to the finals. In the 
early 1920s Japanese tennis players 
pulled off other stunning upsets, and 
in the Davis Cup Challenge Round 
in 1921, little Zenzo Shimizu, who 
could run all day, came within two 
points of defeating the lordly Tilden. 
That a Japanese could even stay on 
the same court with the likes of Til- 
den was frankly amazing, for they 
had very poor attacking strokes. The 
typical Japanese forehand drive, for 
in.stance, had the arching trajectory 
of a low lob; the players had grown 
up practicing not with regulation 
tennis balls but with high-bouncing 
rubber balls, and the only way to 
keep them in the court was to hit 
these looping topspin drives. Further- 
more, as the Japanese appreciated 
more acutely than anyone else, their 
physique w'as against them for tennis 
and, for that matter, for most mod- 
ern sports. Compared to their com- 
petition, they were short and small- 
limbed. Moreover, they didn’t pack 
as much strength and sinew in their 
arms, shoulders and backs as did 
the Western athletes. What they 
achieved they managed by determi- 
nation, discipline and resourceful 
compensation. Centuries of squatting 
cross-legged on their rice-matted 
floors had bred a people with extra- 
ordinarily powerful thighs and legs. 
These they made the most of. 

An ideal illustration is the story 
of Japan's first Olympic champion, 
Mikio Oda. In the 1924 Olympics, 
Oda came in sixth in the hop, step and 
Jump. This marked a new high for a 
Japanese track man. Twelve years 
earlier, when Japan had first entered 
the quadrennial international games, 
the two representatives sent over to 
Stockholm, a marathoner and a mid- 
dle-distance man, had finished no- 
where in .sight. Eight years after that, 
a larger delegation, 11 track and field 
men (and two swimmers), had jour- 
neyed to Antwerp for the Games and 
had failed to place or come close to 
placing. Hence, when Oda succeeded 
in capturing sixth place in the jump 
in ’24, this mild enough triumph gave 
new heart to Japanese athletes and 
spurred Oda on to meticulou.s prepa- 
ration for the next Olympiad. “My 
idea,” he later wrote, “was to think 
out a method peculiarly suited to the 
Japanese physique, because I was 



A ROTUND HERO, this giant wrestler executes elaborate prematch ritual. Regarded 
generally as the national sport, 2,000-year-old sumo still has wide Japanese following. 


convinced that there would be no 
sense studying Western methods of 
jumping by means of photographs 
and hooks.” Thereupon he set about 
devising a new style based on the ex- 
ceptional strength of his knee and 
ankle joints, deducing quite accurate- 
ly that the national habit of squat- 
ting had developed these muscles to 
a degree none of his foreign opposi- 
tion could approach, In 1928, after 
three years of vigilant study and prac- 
tice, Mikio Oda won his event in the 
Amsterdam Olympics. Four years lat- 
er, his countryman, Ghuhei Nambu, 
employing the technique that Oda 
had pioneered, carried off the hop, 
step and jump at Los Angeles. 

That was in 19‘J2— the summer the 
Japanese swimmers flabbergasted the 
sports world by winning five of the 
six major Olympic swimming events. 
i.Buster Crabbe took the 400-meter 
freestyle, the single .\merican victory 
in a sport we had dominated and ex- 
pected to continue to.l The decisive- 
ness of this Japanese sweep created 
the impres.sion in the United States 
that Japan was historically an aquat- 
ic nation whose people were as much 
at home in the water as the Polyne- 
sians— they were simply just getting 
around to the Olympics. 

This wasn't quite correct. Japan 
was a swim-minded nation, but nei- 
ther in a Polynesian nor a Western 
way. Endurance swimming and cold- 
waterswimming were stressed, as was 


.synchronized swimming in which a 
group performed certain movements 
in unison, like a shipwrecked Busby 
Berkeley chorus: the members of the 
line swam rhythmically while cloaked 
in heavy samurai armor, for example, 
or, floating in geometric patterns, per- 
formed such stunts as fanning them- 
selves. holding a parasol in the hand 
land occasionally with the toes) or 
writing a Japanese poem on rice paper 
with a writing brush. When it came 
to speed, however, the Japanese were 
not in the swim. Their first two Olym- 
pic entrants, the duo who appeared 
in the 1920 games, actually used the 
sidestroke, and spectators watching 
their odd, maundering progress 
didn't know whether to laugh or to 
feel sorry for them. 

Very much as Oda went about his 
problem, Japanese swimmers made 
themselves into champions by devel- 
oping a style in which they used their 
major physical asset, their legs, to 
compensate for their lack of arm and 
shoulder reach. The key to this style 
was suspending the hips slightly low- 
er in the water lin relation to the rest 
of the body) than conventional form 
ordained. With the hips slung in this 
lowered position, the legs were poised 
to unlea.sh their fullest drive at hard 
six- and eight-beat kick tempos. This 
tremendous leg action powered the 
Japanese swimmers something like a 
jet: it created the basic momentum 
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which the swimmer Celiminating the 
roll) augmented by driving his shoul- 
ders and arms through the water just 
as fast as he could, making up for the 
defect of his short arms by the very 
number and rapidity of his strokes. 

One trouble with compensatory 
techniques is that the rest of the 
world does not stand still. Other ath- 
letes from other countries modify 
your ideas to fit their physiques or 
they evolve new and sometimes more 
efficacious methods. If they are big- 
ger and stronger than you to boot, 
you don’t stay on top long. Brazilian 
track men, rangier than the Japanese, 
have taken the play away from them 
in their old specialty, the hop, step 
and jump. Swimming, as we are all 
aware, has become virtually an Aus- 
tralian province. 

There are other troubles with com- 
pensatory techniques and, most as- 
suredly, with the philosophy that this 
approach to sport regularly engen- 
ders. Training yourself into magnifi- 
cent shape and using all the resource- 
fulness at your command— these are 
at the heart of sports, for pure skill 
by itself only goes so far by itself. 
(When the Japanese fed their swim- 
mers oxygen from tanks stationed at 
the pool.side at the 1932 Games, old 
Olympic hands like Lawson Robert- 
son, the veteran track coach, deemed 
this a quite acceptable extension of 


resourceful preparation. Robertson 
had experimented as early as 1908 
with supplying Mel Sheppard, then 
our premier half-miler, with oxygen.) 

However, there is a point beyond 
which sport ceases to be sport and 
becomes, in truth, almost the com- 
plete abnegation of the spirit of sport. 
Sports are intended to be humanistic 
— a source of real enjoyment for those 
who participate, They are not sup- 
posed to be a morbid and ascetic 
realm in which the athletes of differ- 
ent nations vie to see who can endure 
the most punishing training, ration- 
alizing that a winning performance 
may result and that the glory this 
brings to the athlete’s country more 
than justifies any hyper-Spartan ex- 
treme. Sometimes it is hard to draw 
the line, hut there is a decided differ- 
ence between a reasonably dedicated 
athlete’s getting himself into peak 
condition and a halter-led athlete’s 
forcibly giving up the rest of his life 
and becoming a mere vessel of sport. 

This, of course, is happening in 
some respects in Russia today and has 
happened in various countries at pe- 
riods when they w’anted to cut a 
swath in the world of athletics and 
felt that what they lacked in skill 
they could make up for by drive, 
drive, drive. In this connection, Jap- 
anese swimming coaches have fre- 
quently been under fire by education 
experts and other Japanese for push- 
ing their boys too hard, for applying 
the tokko or “special attack’’ ap- 


proach to their training. These meth- 
ods, their critics claim, are the reason 
why Japanese swdmmers burn out {in 
attitude as w'ell as in performance) 
much quicker than Americans. (Kita- 
mura, for one, the brilliant 14-year- 
old hoy who won the l,.o00-meter 
swim in the 1932 Olympics, was all 
done by the time the next Olympics 
rolled around.) If, they add, the Jap- 
anese technique is intrinsically attri- 
tive and can succeed only if the swim- 
mer subjects himself to physical and 
emotional strain beyond the true 
measure of sport, well, it just isn’t 
worth the effort. (It might well be 
interpolated here that while the ap- 
parent suicide of Jiro Satoh, the Jap- 
anese Davis Cup star of the ’30s w'ho 
vanished mysteriously from a trans- 
atlantic liner, has never been con- 
clusively explained, moat sports ob- 
servers are of the opinion that the 
unrelenting pressure of representing 
his country well, even when he need- 
ed a respite from competition, is what 
pushed Satoh into his depression and 
over the edge.) 

In any event, swimming is indeed 
a major Japanese sport and a highly 
organized one. The young boy with 
aquatic leanings gets into competi- 
tion early, when he is still in gram- 
mar school. He competes for his jun- 
ior high and his high school in official 
meets, and if he looks like he has the 
stuff to go to the top, he will proba- 
bly be offered a college scholarship. 
Once on the varsity squad, he thinks 
swimming the year round. In the win- 
ter he works on his technique and 
conditioning (which, at one univer- 
sity, includes six different .sessions of 
outdoor calisthenics daily during the 
squad's 10-day visit to a hot springs 
resort'i. In the spring, when regular 
training commences, he works out 
two hours every morning and another 
two every afternoon — a usual order 
of procedure being to start with a 
couple of sprints followed by two or 
three 400-meter swims and winding 
up with the boy.s plowing 800 meters 
and 1,500 meters. The top Japanese 
stars never stop working on their 
styles and trying to find superior ones. 
To cite one example, Masaru Furu- 
kawa,the world’s leading breaststroke 
swimmer in 1955, changed his style 
radically that year to incorporate 
more underwater swimming: he de- 
cided he would swim the first 40 me- 
ters underwater, submerged about a 
foot and a half below the surface. 
Jiro Nagasawa, for another, the but- 
terfly specialist, revolutionized that 



NEW LOOK FOR AN OLD GAME i.s displayed by badminton players at exclusive girls’ 
school. Kimono-clad Japanese have played a shuttlecocl^addle game for centuries. 
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event in Japan by ehanging to the 
American dolphin kick. So it goes. 

F^rst-rank Japanese swimmers re- 
ceive certain rewards that ordinarily 
do not come the way of swimmers. 
Cheered on by 12,000 to 15,000 fans 
at the big meets, they are talked 
about and lionized like football stars 
in America. When they must hang up 
the old swimsuit and bathrobe, they 
are sought after by the sports depart- 
ments of newspapers and by radio- 
TV stations to serve as commentators, 
and pursued by industrial firms to 
coach the company’s swimming 
teams and do a little public relations 
on the side. 

Undoubtedly the most popular 
Japanese athlete since the war has 
been Hironoshin Furuhashi, the mar- 
velous distance swimmer from the 
Hamamatsu area which has pro- 
duced most of Japan’s great swim- 
mers. Called “The Flying Fish of Fu- 
jiyama’’— a wonderful throwback to 
those good old alliterative sobriquets 
and one which went unchallenged for 
mouth-filling pleasure until this win- 
ter when Anderl Molterer, the Aus- 
trian skier, was knighted “The White 
Blitz of Kitz’’ — F’uruhashi, though 
handicapped by having to live on the 
poorest diet imaginable for an athlete, 
broke records left and right in the 
years just after the war. It was his 
hard luck to have passed his peak be- 
fore the Helsinki Olympics, and his 
performances there were a very bit- 
ter disappointment to the hopeful 
Japanese. Furuhashi came along, 
though, when Japan was hungry for 
an athletic hero and, being all of that, 
he remains a hero. 

T hk m..!VTIONAL involvement in sport 
in Japan, as in our country, has 
increased year by year as more and 
more people have gained the money 
and the time for recreation. The Jap- 
anese are not only avid participants 
but no other Asiatic people (and 
then some) compares with them as 
spectator sportsmen. Consonant 
with being the most modern of the 
Eastern nations, Japan long ago built 
excellent stadiums which in turn fos- 
tered an exuberant fandom. Besides, 
the Japanese simply love to look at 
things — sightseeing amounts to a pos- 
itive national mania. During this last 
decade, the base of this pyramid of 
the sports-active and sports-minded 
has broadened as never before. The 
Kabuki actor, the traditional matinee 
idol of that slice of the female popu- 
lation which always feels incomplete 


unle.ss it is carrying on a vicarious 
front-page romance, has been losing a 
lot of ground to the glamour men of 
sports. Radio and TV and the daily 
newspapers 'which always played it 
big) have accorded sport wider and 
wider coverage. But the most telling 
tip-off on the boom is the existence 
today of i / daily sports papers. Eight 
of these are not really major dailies, 
their circulations being less than 50,- 
000. The big three, however, all have 
circulations of ov'er 200,000, and Ho- 
chi, the largest, currently claims 
some 400,000 daily purchasers. Horhi 
was originally a straight newspaper, 



one of the oldest in Japan, founded 
in the early years of the Meiji restora- 
tion. In 1948, when it had lost much 
of its influence and many of its ad- 
vertisers, its owners decided to turn 
the paper into a sports sheet, a ster- 
ling bit of Friday-morning quarter- 
backing as it has turned out. Horhi 
prints eight pages each day, six de- 
voted to sports, one to radio and TV 
programs and the other to amuse- 
ments (stage plays, movies, concerts, 
nightclubs). You can buy it for eight 
yen (about 3(i) on the stands or sub- 
scribe to it for a month for 240 yen 
(about &7^). 

The set percentages of space ac- 
corded the various sports in llochi’s 
six pages area handy key to their rela- 
tive importance and appeal. To be- 
gin with, three pages go to baseball, 
the year round. One page goes to 


horse racing and all the other forms 
of racing in which betting figures as 
part of the scene. Bicycle racing, it 
is interesting to observe, is very much 
alive and may hold the equivalent 
position in Japan to harness racing 
here. Some 60 bicycle pits are spot- 
ted throughout the country, with the 
schedule worked out so that each pit 
gets six days of action a month. All 
the races, by the way, are sprints. 
One of the most surprising develop- 
ments in recent years has been the 
.success of hydroplane racing. This, 
some Japanese advance, is partially 
explained by the debut in recent years 
of women drivers, a phenomenon 
that in one direction epitomizes the 
total enfranchisement of the Eastern 
female, and in another the up-up-up- 
beat of this kicks-happy postwar 
world. Except for the geishas, tVie fe- 
male hydroplane racers are the high- 
est-paid women in Japan. They make 
about 5400 a month, almost eight 
times the salary of the average white- 
collar man. 

The remaining two pages of Horhi 
go to sumo, swimming, table tennis, 
golf, mountaineering, skiing and the 
other sports: 

RUGBY AND soGCRR: The staple 
winter-season games, played in the 
months between the autumn baseball 
season and the spring baseball season 
by most of the high schools and col- 
leges and some industrial teams. 

TRACK: Besides the sprints, the 
Japanese are now concentrating on 
the distance events, from the 10,000 
meters up through the marathon. 

boxing: Japan in 1952 produced 
its first world champion when Yoshio 
Shirai captured the flyweight title. 

BASKKTBALL: A comiiig sport most 
advanced in the state of Niigata, 
where the heavy annual snowfall 
prompted the building of good indoor 
facilities. 

ICE HOCKEY: Not a coming sport 
at the moment, it is played only to a 
limited degree by schoolboys. 

FIGURE skating: A surprising fa- 
vorite, the six rinks in Tokyo being 
reserved months ahead down to their 
last practice square. 

tennis: Perhaps the most patri- 
cian of games ina.smuch as the clubs 
still pride themselves on their exclu- 
sivity, the ranking players invariably 
being the sons of ranking players of 
their generation. 

JUDO: Still biggest in Kyushu, its 
historic home. 

bowjang: a new recreation that 
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has caught on quickly but which is 
still a bit too expensive to fit into the 
budget of the average Japanese. 

S.AJLING: High costs have been the 
chief factor in retarding what one 
would think would be a thriving 
sport but is surprisingly minor. 

AMERic.AN FOOTHAi.i.: Like Rugbv 
over here, it is played cavalierly by 
the smart set at some colleges and 
causes a wee public stir with its an- 
nual Rice Bowl game between the 
top college teams. 

BADMINTON': The Japanese female 
has a traditional rapport with the 
shuttlecock, and the game should be- 
come almost as popular as it is in 
Malaya, where there is a court in 
every backyard. 

SOFTBALL: It is played by all ages 
and both sexes, so well, in fact, by 
the women that a team of Japanese 
girls broke even against male compe- 
tition in a recent tour of Formosa. 

Table tennis, golf, mountaineering 
and skiing merit more extended com- 
ment. Tlte latter two were nothing 
before the war but, along with golf, 
they are now the sports which Japa- 
nese authorities (such as the editors 
of liochi) believe have the biggest 
futures. To a considerable degree, the 
notable international successes of 
young Chick Igaya have contributed 
to the rush to skiing. Igaya, the for- 
mer Dartmouth star, is the son of a 
skiing instructor from Nagano who 
saw to it that the boy was on skis as 
many months as possible, leading 
him progressively farther north, ulti- 
mately to Hokkaido, each year as the 
advent of spring melted the snow on 
the more southern trails. However, 
the main and commanding reason 
for the present boom in skiing is that, 
along with mountaineering, it has 
developed into a coed diversion, the 
newly emancij)ated girls joining their 
dates for weekend jaunts to the Japa- 
nese Alps and making the days on 
the slopes and the evenings around 
the old hiharhi a lot more pleasant 
than they used to be. Though he 
likes to act the reserved, take-it-or- 
leave-it guy where women are con- 
cerned. the young Japanese male is 
very appreciative of the happy pre- 
text that sports nowadays provide 
for enjoying the pleasures of mixed 
company. He has never fooled any- 
one anyhow. The supertlashiness he 
always puts on when he is having 
even a simple game of catch derives 


from his awarenes.s that the girls may 
be watching— the same thing, really, 
as the American boy’s trying to look 
like Joe Form as he passes a football 
on the beach. It is, to be sure, an old, 
universal and potent incentive— the 
women watching — and, as Jules Ro- 
mains has written, it was probably 
one of the reasons why the French 
held Verdun. 

We have earlier noted in Fart I 
some of the exotic shapes the current 
Japanese infatuation with golf takes, 
and suffice it to add here that the 


game has made its advances in the 
face of the most discouraging of all 
obstacles: the paucity of free land in 
a country where nearly every availa- 
ble acre has long been used for the 
priority activities of living. Never- 
theless, there are by the latest count 
103 courses in Japan— 10 are public— 
and 35 more are under construction, 
several along the margins of old riv- 
erbeds and not a few on land re- 
claimed from the ocean. The best 
Japanese courses are solid tests by the 
strictest standards and, what with 
their sculptured trapping and hand- 
some trees, lovely to look at. They are 
beautifully cared for. It is not at all 


an unusual sight to look down a fair- 
way in Japan and see a rough-to- 
rough line of women laborers, down 
on their hands and knees, moving to- 
ward the green like a slow wave as 
they pluck the weeds by hand. Since 
the 1957 Canada Cup match we know 
about the abilities of the winning 
Japanese team, Nakamura and Ono, 
and it should only be remarked in 
passing that they are not the only 
Japanese pros of tournament caliber. 
In the 1956 Canada Cup, which the 
American team of Hogan and Snead 


won at Wentworth in England, Ha- 
yashi and Ishii, who represented 
Japan that year, both shot 68s on 
the final round and finished a fine 
fifth, ahead of such reputable golf- 
ing nations as Scotland, Wales and 
Australia. 

Table tennis, a national jiaasion for 
a long time, is more rampantly popu- 
lar than ever these days now that the 
Japanese team has carried off the 
world championship two years in a 
row. The game was introduced to tlie 
islands a little over 50 years ago by 
one Seixo Tsuboi, a professor at To- 
kyo’s Education College, who ran into 
it on a trip to England. Some five 



TABLE TENNIS, everyonei might bc the baitle cry of Tokyo fans who jammed city’s 
Sports Arena for the 19.56 world table tenni-s championships against Czechoslovakia. 
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years later the game suddenly cap- 
tured the Japanese imagination. Ho- 
tels set up tables in spare rooms, as 
they had earlier done for billiards. In 
factories and offices the employees 
chipped in to buy tables and played 
the game during lunch hour — which 
they continue to do today. In the 
late 19:l0s, when Szabados and Ke- 
len, the Hungarian masters, came 
over and were later followed hy visit- 
ing American and .Australian stars, 
the Japanese perceived with dismay 
that their best players were quite a 
few notches below championship lev- 
el. There was interminable nation- 
wide discussion as to whether the 
“penliolder” grip (which they had al- 
ways used) shoukl be abandoned in 
favor of the “handshake” grip, and a 
new search for the right material for 
the paddle wa.s undertaken. At this 
time the Western players were using 
rubber-faced paddles, the Japanese 
players cork after having experiment- 
ed with various kinds of wood, in- 
cluding magnolia, paulownia and Jap- 
anese cypress. Final decisions on these 
matters had to wait until after the 
war. The Japanese then decided they 
would stay with the penholder grip. 
As for the paddle, they have finally 
adopted a model that has a soft 
sponge-rubber face and produces fan- 
tastic spins. It is the ideal implement 
for the type of game the Japanese 
play, as their conquest of the table 
tennis world patently demonstrates. 
Today more than 250,000 addicts are 
registered with the Japanese Table 
Tennis Association, table tennis cen- 
ters are everywhere (though thickest 
in the cold north), and the national 
pride in the sport is something to be- 
hold. “There is no money in operat- 
ing a table tennis center,” a not un- 
typical owner of one such establish- 
ment declared not long ago, “but 
think of the honor of uncovering a 
potential world champion among my 
customers!” 

I N Japan’s brimming world of 
sport, one meets up with the full 
roster of standard types each particu- 
lar sport seems to nurture regardless 
of clime and circumstance. Japanese 
baseball, for instance, has its Stengels, 
its aging managers whose lace.s are 
lined like topographical map.s and 
who speak with the rustic sophistica- 
tion of men who have seen it all long, 
long ago. It also has its smooth young 
manager, the recently retired ball- 
player who is on the verge of becom- 
ing a little too much the well-groomed 


junior executive and the television 
guest star. This vast vivarium of 
sports, from another point of view, 
brings forth every attitude imagina- 
ble and some singular extremes of 
emotion and deportment. Perhaps 
these extremes are really no more so 
than ours, but they are expressed dif- 
ferently and, consequently, they make 
a deep indentation on a Westerner. 

There are, for example, moments 
when the turbulent Japanese heart, 
having kept itself in check till the 
last white line is passed, can restrain 
itself no longer and bursts forth in 
touching shows of absolutely honest 
sentiment. Such a sc.enc took place a 
year ago last April when the victo- 
rious Japanese table tennis team as- 
sembled after the e.xcitemenl of the 
finals for its group picture. As the 
players shuffled into their positions 
before the camera, the captain, Ichiro 
Ogimura, drew from his pocket a pho- 
tograph of Kichiji Tamasu, the young 
star who had died of a heart attack 
the previous January, and held the 
photograph before the trophy. Ta- 
masu would have been a member of 
the winning team, Captain Ogimura 
felt, and it was only right that he be 
in the picture. 

When orderliness is important, as 
it is in golf where the spectator is 
right on the playing field, the Japa- 
nese sports fan can be the last word in 
cooperation. At the Masters in Au- 
gusta, the best run of our annual 
tournaments, the huge gallery be- 
have.s wonderfully well. At more than 
one presentation ceremony, Bob 
Jones has gone out of his way to tell 
the patrons how much their conduct 
means to the players and the tourna- 
ment, pointing out with humor that 
there is only one respect in which they 
fall down a bit: when a twosome is on 
a green and the man in contention 
holes out, some spectators begin to 
dash for the next tee in.stead of wait- 
ing until the second player has also 
holed out. At the Canada Cup 
matches last fall, the large Japanese 
galleries comported themselves with 
all the sai'oir of Augusta veterans, al- 
though at least half of them were at- 
tending their first big tournament. 
What is more, at every green they 
held their places until each player — 
in this case, four— had putted out. 
Then they walked quietly on to the 
next hole. I was struck hy this and 
asked one of the Japanese officials 
how in heaven they had managed to 
achieve it. “Oh,” he replied, “on the 
back side of the pairings sheet the 


spectators receive when they come 
through the gate, we asked them to 
do that.” That was that. 

When he chooses, though, the Jap- 
anese sports fan can make a lot of 
noise, and he generally chooses to 
when he goes to the ball park. Pro- 
fessional as well as university base- 
ball has been accreted with the gala 
razzmatazz of American college foot- 
ball. There is always at least one hand 
in the stands busting periodically into 
some unlikely tune like The Monkey 
IVrnpppii His TniJ Around the Fhiij- 
pole, or whatever that march is called. 
Between innings the cheerleaders for 
the rival sides, garbe.d in Music Hall 
costumes, jump onto the tops of the 
dugouts and lead organized yells. In- 
dividual players are exhorted hard 
and ridden hard, hut until a few years 
ago life was much easier for an um- 
pire than here in the States. On the 
field the ump was the constituted au- 
thority and, brought up to respect 
authority, the i)layers and managers 
rarely questioned his calls. Whenever 
a manager did, he bowed low and 
doffed his cap with a nice little sweep; 
he repeated these gestures and 
thanked his enlightener before return- 
ing to the dugout. In recent years, as 
we were saying, the sanctity of the 
umpire has been weakened. Having 
watched their idols, the barnstorming 
American star.s, dish it out to the serfs 
in serge, the Japane.se players have 
begun to make with the lip and to 
kick a little dirt around. Today when 
a manager bows low and doffs his cap, 
as often as not he does so with theat- 
rically blatant mockery. It was bet- 
ter the old way. 

When one looks down on the ball 
field from the stands these clays, he 
notices a much deeper -going change: 
the players are a lot bigger than they 
were before the war, both taller and 
heftier. Where the average Japane.se 
major leaguer once stood about 5 feet 
5 inches or 5 feet 6, today he is almost 
three inches taller. (Nasashima, the 
college bonus player whom the T okyo 
Giants signed for over §85,000, is a 
strapping 6-footer who weighs about 
185.) This increase in size is not lim- 
ited to the Japanese athletes. Most 
young Japanese are several inches 
taller than their parents, and there 
are more than a few lissome girls who 
have attained the hitherto unheard- 
of height of 5 feet 6. A radical change 
in the national diet accounts for this, 
for the age-old repetition of rice and 
fish, fish and rice has since the war 
continued 
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been replaced by a balanced diet 
emphasizing more fruits and juices, 
more meat, more green vegetables, 
more dairy products. In some schools 
milk is provided daily for the kids. 
Behind this dra.stic departure in diet 
lie the American Nisei, the sons of 
Japanese immigrants. When they ar- 
rived in numbers in Japan with the 
American forces, they shook the 
citizenry and made them question 
their thinking as did few other aspects 
of the unfortunate war. A Japanese, 
in his confusion and misery, might 
rationalize that the defeat had been 
brought about by the Allies’ greater 
manpower and productive capacity, 
and might buoy himself up tempo- 
rarily by retreating to the ancient 
propaganda that the Japanese were 
a divine and superior race. It just 
wouldn’t stand up, though, when he 
saw the Nisei, tall, husky, hardy fel- 
lows, as big as other American boys, 
a different breed from their ancestors. 
“There is something wrong some- 
where with our ideas,’’ the awed Jap- 
anese said to himself and to his neigh- 
bors, “if our own flesh and blood 
flourishes better in a foreign country 
than at home.’’ 

Besides creating a taller people, the 
new diet is beginning to nourish a 
stronger people. To cite a case in 
point, Japanese baseball has always 
produced superb base runners and in- 
fielders, but in the other departments 
the standard has always been defi- 
nitely minor league. Even the best 
outfielders cannot make the long 
throw— they simply do not pack 
enough tissue and sinew in their 
shoulders, arms and hands. For the 
same reason, their Bob Fellers do not 
own a real fast ball, compensate as 
they will by unfurling the busiest leg 
action you ever saw. This same de- 
ficiency explains to a good degree, but 
not entirely, the chronic weakness of 
Japanese batters. Mo.st of the home 
runs are hit to the “opposite field’’ 
— right-hand batters, for instance, 
dumping the ball into the stands 
down the short right-field foul line. 
Even these hits are not really well 
tagged as a rule. The batters, for some 
reason or other, swing almost entirely 
with their arms and wrists, rather 
stiffly, instead of taking a coordi- 
nated cut in which the motion of 
their arms and the snap of the wrists 
is fluidly tied in with the movement 
of the whole body. Nobody is more 


aware of their deficiencies as batters 
than the Japanese, and they are cau- 
tiously hopeful that the emergence of 
their first natural power hitter in the 
person of Nasashima, the bonus hoy, 
is an auspice of the shape of things 
to come. 

H appily, improving the national 
diet has not been the only direc- 
tion in which Japan has moved in its 
efforts to salvage something construc- 
tive from its disastrous war. For all of 
their abundant emotion and drive, 
the Japanese have steadied down ap- 
preciably and there are many evi- 
dences of a discernible new maturity. 



A HAPPY HERO, Torakichi Nakamura, 
beams after stunning win in Canada Cup. 


They have, for one thing, a better 
sense of selectivity and more confi- 
dence in their tastes. They are surer of 
what it is they like and admire in 
their native culture. They hope that 
outsiders will find appealing those 
things about it which they love, but 
it is almo.st enough for them that 
they themselves do. White their ap- 
petite for the Western and modern is 
greater than it ever was, their dige.s- 
tion has improved. The young people 
especially are now so thoroughly at 
home with many Western “institu- 
tions,” like jazz, for example, that 
their knowledge is quite instinctive. 
In the old da.\'s a homegrown clari- 
netist who could copy Benny Good- 
man note for note was looked up to as 
a real musician. Today the kids can 
immediately spot an imitative per- 
formance and, having little patience 


with that sort of thing, they head for 
the coffee houses where they can hear 
someone like Toshiko Akiyoshi whose 
freshness they dig. The great thing is 
that they are also very much in tune 
with their own culture which, as the 
West is beginning to appreciate, holds 
so much that is wise and lovely and 
modern in any age. 

You would have to look far for a 
better representative of maturing Ja- 
pan than Torakichi (Pete) Nakamu- 
ra, the stocky, 42-year-old hero of the 
1957 Canada Cup match, the kind of 
self-possessed, unshowy and good- 
humored fellow you would like to 
have as your neighbor. He was ex- 
tremely charming in victory, modest 
and very much himself. I remember 
best of all his appearance on a tele- 
vision show the following week, a pro- 
gram like the old Home show on 
which he was interviewed by the local 
Arlene Francis. Replying to her ques- 
tions, he told her how he had gravi- 
tated to golf: his family — his father 
wa.s a woodcutter— had lived on a hill 
near a golf course; he had whittled 
his first club from the branch of a 
tree; he had started to caddie .... 

“Well, it was certainly a marvelous 
triumph, Mr. Nakamura,” the lady 
interviewer said. “It is very exciting 
to realize that our Japanese golfers 
are now the best in the world.” 

“I don’t think that’s quite ac- 
curate,” Nakamura corrected her, 
breaking into an easy smile. “You see, 
everything was in our favor last week. 
We knew the course much better than 
the other players. We were used to 
the greens and many of the visiting 
players never got used to them. We 
were very lucky, too; Ono and I hap- 
pened to be at the very peak of our 
games. Many of the other players 
weren't in their best form that week. 
That happens in golf.” 

“You mean that we cannot look 
forward to another victory next year 
in the Canada Cup?” the lady inter- 
viewer asked with a twinge of dis- 
appointment. 

Nakamura nodded. “That’s much 
too much to expect,” he said. “I 
think we will be doing very well if we 
finish among the first eight or 10 
teams next year. We’re getting better 
but there are many wonderful players 
in the world, you know.” 

Time was running out and the lady 
interviewer wrapped things up by 
again congratulating the man of the 
hour. “Thank you,” said Mr. Naka- 
mura, “it was a wonderful w-eek. I 
never played that well before.” end 
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19 HOLE The Readers Take Over 


PERSONAL: CADWALAOER ON SKIING 

Sirs: 

This, the ski experts tell us, is the year 
of the revolution in skiing (SI, Nov. 25, 
Dec. 16, 23^: the year of the shortswing 
and the reverse shoulder and— if you're 
good enough— of that supremely skillful 
maneuver, Wedehi. Well, I believe the 
experts (and Sports Illustr.ated i, and 
furthermore I admire them. I only hope 
they will not overlook another brand-new 
ski technique, one we dogged, middle- 
aged skiers have launched in direct com- 
petition. It’s easy to learn and has real 
style. It combines the outthrust lower lip 
with the hoisted shoulder, and for lack of 
a suitable foreign phrase we have named 
it, simply, the shrug, 

Our graceful art has developed slowly, 
after 20-odd years of shrewd observation. 
Back in 19.35, when we hiked up to Per- 
kins Pa.stures, stuck our feet in our toe 
straps and slid here and there among the 
boulders, we overheard for the first time 
some talk of skiing stances. 

"Look at Durrance,” people said. 
“He gets into this deep crouch and keeps 
his feet well apart. A little practice and 
it’s easy." We crouched down earnestly 
and spraddled our legs. And we practiced 
fervently. 

About 1940 we discovered the Ski- 
mobile; we wore steel cables instead of 
rawhide thongs on our boots; and wo had 
located Si. Anton am Arlberg in the 
atlas. 

"Look at Schneider,” people said. “He 
stems, and he's always in control. All it 
takes is a bit of practice." Dutifully we 
bent at the ankles and pigeoned our feet 
into a V. There was talk about Tele- 
marks too, that year, but after one disas- 
trous sampling we closed our hearts to 
the Scandinavians and stretched our mus- 
cles for the Austrians. We practiced 
harder, but it didn’t seem any easier. 
Later a gentleman in Canada was heard 
from, who claimed to have beginners do- 
ing full Christies in a couple of weeks. 
This sparked a fair amount of furor, some 
skiers arguing his methods only worked 
well on ice, others pointing out that in 
the East there wasn’t much else to ski 
on anyway. 

In the late ’40s we went to Switzerland, 
hoping to learn proper ski technique in 
the maw of the motherly Alps them- 
selves. Here we encountered another 
course of instruction: down-up-down, 
down-up-down and no heel skid, please. 
Dismayed but game, we bobbed and 
ducked, buckled and bent and vaguely 
wondered if it were worth it. It all seemed 
to take so much practice. 

Determined after this to stick with the 
Americans, we invaded Sun Valley in 
the early ’50s, to find other invaders had 
landed ahead of us— Frenchmen. They 
fetched along a gimmick called a made, 
A sort of rabbit hop around the corners. 
"After all, it’s quite easy if you practice, 
and look at Allais. . . ." Some among 
us looked positively surly, but we worked 


hard on the rabbit hop. And it wasn’t 
that easy. 

Suddenly it is the late ’50s, and the ski 
pros are shifting their hips in the oily 
fashion of rumba dancers and using the 
reverse shoulder and assuming something 
called the Comma Position. This is the 
young skier’s brave new world of IV'c- 
deln. And, oh yes, of course it takes a 
little practice, 

Well, we are fat, 40 and philosophical. 
And we are not to be intimidated any 
longer. The time is ripe: we are promot- 
ing our own technique and it is desper- 
ately needed. You start with the de- 
feated shoulder and the planted heel, and 
this puts you into the Careless Position. 
Soon you are ready for higher things like 
that exhilarating downhill maneuver, the 
Triumphant Totter. And your ability 
will win in.stant recognition. 

.Just the other day an eager youngster 
came wcdeling down a trail, caught sight 
of a group of Perkins Pastures veterans, and 
checked long enough to remark: "Would 
you believe it'.’ They're siili skiing.” 

All it takes is a bit of practice. It’s 
really easy. 

May H. Cadwalader 
Washington, D.C. 


PERSONAL: BOGERT ON STAGHUNTING 

Sirs: 

We went staghunting yesterday, in 
Chantilly (SI, Jan. 27 and the whole 
thing only cost 7,000 francs (about $15l 
and we had a terrific time. 

First we hung around for about an 
hour, with all the horses .standing in a 
row with their grooms, while they tried 
to decide whether to hunt or not. It was 
cold, and the ground wa.s very hard and 
icy. Finally we started off at about 1 :30 
or 2. There is no jumping in staghunting! 
I had a marvelous horse, a Thoroughbred, 
who kicked all the time, but not badly, 
because of nerves. Anyway we hunted 
stag, and every now and then about five 
doe would go running through the forest 
right next to us. It was fabulous, and the 
French always get so excited. Everyone 
followed the entire hunt on bicycles, cars, 
foot, and when the stag appeared they 
would all shriek: "Tallyho!” and “Atten- 
tion, attention:” etc. 

Unfortunately, I was folh)wing a very 
official-looking man, who turned out later 
to be just learning (which accounted for 
the horn and the official-Iookingness), and 
so we got lost and missed the best part of 
the hunt. We found them again, just in 
time for the kill, when the stag went into 
the water. All the men then stood in two 
groups on one side of a circle, and the 
hounds in a huge pack on the other. There 
was a man in the middle who held the 
antlers of the stag, who by that lime had 
been skinned, and others with whips kept 
the hounds from misbehaving. Everyone 
else stood around the outside of the circle, 
and the two groups blew all the hunting 
calls back and forth to each other. After 


that, which took about half an hour, the 
hide is piilled off the rest of the .stag, and 
the hounds, about 35, "go to it.” Then it 
becomes awful, because there are millions 
of dogs running around with the bladder, 
heart, liver, in their mouths— all fighting 
and .snarling. It is like a huge rug which 
moves back and forth dragging the car- 
ca.ss around, and every once in a while 
two huge, snarling dogs rise in the air 
above all the others. About 45 minutes 
later there is nothing left except a huge 
spine. 

Elizabeth Bogert 

Paris, France 


PERSONAL: MONTGOMERY ON BOSTON 

Sirs: 

I want to tell you of my great interest in 
the story of George Crowninshield’s yacht, 
Clpopatra's Barge (SI, Feb. 17i. 

My great-great-grandmother was Mary 
Crowninshicid (daughter of George 
Crowninshield I, who married Nathaniel 
Silsbee of Salem. My mother’s sister was 
their great-granddaughter. 

One of the rum<irs about the cruise of 
the Cleopatra's Barge abroad was that 
she was to try to rescue Napoleon from his 
i-sland pri-son! 

My sister is the proud owner of the 
beautiful desk from the cabin of (’/co- 
palra's Barge and, in due course, it will 
go to the Peabody Museum in Salem. 

In recent years two Crowninshields, 
Bowdoin and Benjamin, if my memory 
is correct, built and sailed a beautiful 
schooner, also Cleopatra's Barge. 

.M.so of interest to me was your Pat on 
THE Back for Dorothea Dean of Boston. 
She is a niece of my wife, who was Ethel 
Dean, and comes naturally to her interest 
in athletics. Her father, the late James 
Dean of Bo.ston, was captain of the Har- 
vard baseball team in both 1896 and ’97, 
and his older brother Dudley was also cap- 
tain of the ball team in 1891. Beside.s 
this, Dud was quarterback of the 1890 
football team and won Harvard’s victory 
that year over Yale by a long run lor a 
touchdown with a “stolen” football. 

Dud's .son John was captain of Har- 
vard's 1933 football team, which also 
beat Yale, a great day for the Deans as 
you can imagine. 

Hugh Devereu.x Montgomery 
Rye, N.Y. 

PERSONAL: SPARSE ON DOGS 

Sirs: 

If you would get someone to write the 
true inwardness of dogs, it would inter- 
est many people including not only dog 
owners but those who once did, would 
like to or are going to own dogs but don’t. 
If there are child psychologists there 
must be dog psychologists, and it would 
be interesting if one of them would put 
a few pooches on the couch and report 
the findings. 

coattnueJ 
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Look for the Acrilan* advertisement 
featuring Mavest Sports Jackets 
on the inside front cover. 

You'll find them at these fine stores: 


Albanj 


•, Mich. 


Asbury Park, N. J. . 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Binifhamton. N. Y. 

Birmint'ham 

Boa tun 


Wai 


h Co. 


. Hutiler lire 


Rich's. 

.. itnl Branchoa 
...C;rul>c & Smith 

Porter's 

Kilene's and Branches 
ordan Marsh Co. and Branches 

Bridgeport, Conn Arcade Men's Shop 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Abraham & Straus and Branches 
Buffalo, N. Y. The Wm. Hengercr Co. & Branches 

Cedar Rapids. Iowa Armstronit's 

Chariotte, N. C J. B. Ivey * Co. 

Chicapo Carson Pirie Scott and Branches 

Cincinnati Shillito’a 

The K & R I.ar.arus Co. 
I. M. Kahn &. Co. and Branches 
..Younker Bros, and Branche.s 
I.. Hudson Co. and Branches 

The White House 

Isaac Baker & Son, Inc. 

Miller's Clothinir Co. 

Doutrich's 

(I. Fox & Co. 

L. S. Ayres 


Columbus. O... 
Dallas . .. 

De« Moines .... 


Hartford. Conn 

Indianapoli.s 

Iowa City, Inwa 
Jackson. Miss. 
Jacksonville. Kla.... 
Jamestown. N. Y. 
Kamsaa City. Mo. .. 
Ktnifslon, N. Y. , . 


The Emporium 

.P'urchButfs and Branches 

..Rothschild's 

H. G. Eafalowsky 


...Julius 


...J. W. Knapp Co. 

...Uuffums and Branches 
H. W. Maraoluia Sons 
iCW'is, Enc. and Branches 

Harry Israel, Inc. 

Jordan Marsh Co. 

.Milwaukee Boston Store 

Schuster's and Branches 

Dayton's and Branches 

. . Juater Bros, and Branches 

The Lan^don Shop 

Levy's Clothiers and Branches 
.. Bamhertrer & Co. and Branches 

t. . J. Johnson & Sons 

. . . NarraBHnscll ClolhinK Co. 

'a Youn* Men's Shop 

The Lanudon Shop 

..Gimbel Brm. aiirl Branches 

Wallens Men's Wear 

The Hub and Branches 

Shiilman & Co.. 1 


...Her 


Osweso, N. Y 


Clothin 

...Bre 


Co, 


Pa 


, N. 


Phlladelphi 
PitMbiinih, 
Portland. Maine . 
Portland. Ore. Mei 
Potlsville. Pa.. 

Providence, R. I 

PoUKhkeepaic. N. Y 

tiuincy. Mass... 

Reading. Pa 

Richmond. Va. . . 

Rockford, III 

Rutlanil, Vt 

Santa Ana, Calif... 


Prank G. Wells 

V. Konner's 

StrawbridKc & Clothier and Branches 
Kaufmann's and Branches 


.. Pla. 


ScruKjrs, Vandcr 
Summit, N, J. ,. 
Syracii.se, N. Y 


Utica. N. Y 

■Wasbiiiiiton. D. C... 
WaahinKton. D. C.... 


Wichita. Kan. 


Also available i 


...Benoi 
nk. Inc. and Branches 

Doutrich's 

The Shepard Co. 

Schwartz & Co. 

Remick's 

Walter Jones 

Thalhimcr's 

Stuckey's 

. Wilson Clothin* Co. 

, Vanderinast's 
Harmon's 


rt & Barney and Branches 
.. McElitunn's Men's Shop 
Wells & Coverly 
...Maas Bros, and Brnncheii 

H. R. Baker On. 

Wells & Coverly 

Henbcr*’a 

Webb's. Inc. 

David's Men's Shop 

'he H«'ht Co. and Branches 

Empsall's Men's .Store 

Wallaco-Cornin* 


Ware Pratt Co. 
...Wallace-Cornin* 
1 Other fine stores 


throughout the country. 

Mavest "Lacrilane” sports jacket— a 
bleiifl of wool and Acrilan, about 
$32.50 in sizes 34-46, regular, shorts, 
and longs. 
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19 West 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


19TH HOLE ronh'tiued 


For there is a deviuusne.s.s and formali- 
ty to the canine mind which is cloaked 
by the lackadaisical anti often deplorable 
manner of the typical dog. As a matter of 
fact, they are bums at heart — deplorable 
characters even though they are some- 
times (as deplorable characters sometimes 
are! attractive and even lovable. But 
they are ritualistic bums. 

What bring.s this to mind is an expe- 
rience I had with a dog last Sunday. For 
some time, this beagle has been in the 
habit of trailing mice across our back- 
yard, giving tongue like the Tnchcape 
Bell. Occasionally I have extended such 
friendly salutations as “Hello, lousy," but 
he has never deigned to notice me. I think 
that, with dogs as with people, when one 
who has always ignored you suddenly 
becomes friendly, ii is only because he 
wants to sell you something or gel some- 
thing out of you. It turned out so in this 
ca.se. 

I am shoveling the driveway although 
it is still snowing when the beagle ap- 
proaches, curls his stern under him to a 
perfectly unbelievable extent in order to 
keep his tenderest anatomy off the snow 
and sits down with his back to me, 25 
feet away. He is a perfectly white dog half 
an hour later, never having moved a hair. 

When I W’ork down to close quarters I 
speak to him, but he does not even turn 
his head. On impulse -an impulse which 
I later realize<l he was thought-trans- 
ferring to me — I walked up to him and 
spoke again. No notice. T scratched his 
cars, patted him and finally gave him a 
brisk rubbing. He liked it, but he still sat 
with his back to me. He was shivering, and 
I decided to lake him in to get warm, not 
that 1 care anything about dogs but aft- 
er all, you can’t let anything living die 
of pneumonia if you can help it. 

I invite him in and .start for the back 
steps, and he .stays so close to my ankles 
that for a time I cannot see him on ac- 
count of the accents of my personal ar- 
chitecture. He comes sedately but rapidly 
into the house. 

I take him on my lap and wrap my 
coat around him, for he is really a very 
cold dog— so cold that he doesn't notice 
the savory odors of dinner cooking. He 
finally goes to sleep and snores. 1 decide 
to put him nut again and have to use 
strategy as ho does not wish t(j leave. But 
once out, he heads down the street as if 
he knew where he were going and turns 
into a driveway, so I as.sume he lives there. 
He doesn't. 

By dark 1 am sh<]veling in the back- 
yard, and I hear a succe.s.sion of whoffles 
and snorts. Here is this beagle tracking 
something over new-fallen snow, which 
is ridiculous, snorting so o-stentatiously 
that I finally gather he means; "Hey, 
look at me. I'm back." I ignore him, and 
finally he goes up to the kitchen door and 
whines until my wife lets him in. 

I figure then that he is a lost dog, which 
turns out to be the case. Apparently he 
has always gone home by following his 
own backtrack, but in the snow he can- 
not do that, (jf cnur.se. Some kids in the 
street say they think it is Mr. B.’s dog, 
so I telephone Mr. R. and sure enough, 
they have a beagle and he is not home. 
He lives on the other side of the avenue. 


I put a rope on the dog’s collar, where- 
upon he sciuats like the killick on a boat. 
A beagle looks small, but he is as heavy 
as lead. T have to use both hands to skid 
him across the linoleum, up the driveway, 
down the street, around the corner and 
onto the main highway. There he sudden- 
ly recognizes where he is and is in.stantly 
a changed dog. He wants to play. He 
wants to salute parked automobile.s and 
every tree. He wants to explore, And 
when I get him home, he is the gladdest 
dog you ever saw; he whizzes through the 
door like a sputnik. 

Now my point is that this dog knew he 
was lost a long time before: that was why 
he came to me for the first time in his 
life. But instead of coming up frankly, 
introducing himself and telling me what 
he wante<l. he had to go through this 
Chinese dunce of pretending that he 
was just resting in our driveway, 
watching the scenery and didn’t know I 
was there. And even after we had become 
acquainted, when he came back the 
second time he had to observe a devious 
approach. 

it would be interesting to know what 
lies behind this subtlety and indirection: 
how those devious and circumlocutory 
approaches to the heart of the problem 
were first charted in that canine brain. 
The stiff and complicated protocol which 
one dog observes in making the acquaint- 
ance of another alway.s reminds me of two 
Britishers finally deciding to introduce 
themselves to each other in a club, and it 
can be explained, perhaps, as the instinct 
of self-defense in either case. But why 
such formalism must be observed in dis- 
tress I cannot understand. 

It seems to me that someone who has 
made a study of dog psychology could 
explain this sort of thing interestingly. 
Why don’t you get someone who can han- 
dle it? 

Sparse Grey Hackle 
Noroton Heighis, Conn. 

• Why not? Will some dog psycltolo- 
gist please throw Mr. Hackle a bone? 
-ED. 


SHORTSWING: AN INVITATION 

Sirs: 

I have always been a reader of Sports 
Illustrated and I was particularly inter- 
ested in the series of articles by Willy 
Schaeffler. This letter is prompted by 
the (luestion a.sked your magazine by 
Richard K. Prince of New York City 
(19th Hoi.E, Jan. 27) who asked where in 
the East the shortswing technique is 
taught, 

My home has always been in Stowe, 
and since 1951 1 have been skiing nearly 
every day there has been any snow. I 
started on the Mt, Mansfield Ski Patrol 
in 1951 and spent the winter seasons car- 
ing for and transporting the "unlucky" 
skiers down the mountain. In February 
of 1953 I began leaching for the Sepp 
Ruschp Ski School and was certified by 
the l.'SEASA that same year. 

I taught for Sepp every season from 
1953 until 1957. When I was taught to 
teach skiing in 195.3 everything wa.s pretty 
cul-and-dried. There was no mention of 
delaying your swing or reversing your 
shoulders. Then in 1955 a few articles 
appeared on the IFcdcin and things very 
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gradually began to change from the teach- 
ing poinl of view, 

It was regarded by the “important” 
people of skiing as something that would 
soon pass if not too much mention of it 
were made. Even the Austrian boys in the 
Ruschp School disagreed as to how to 
interpret this new style. 

As we have seen in the past three yeans, 
there has been much controversy as to 
whether we should swing, half-.swing, de- 
lay the swing and so on. In 1956 three 
American instructors in the Sepp Ruschp 
Ski School, including myself, began to 
work on a complete !5e<iuence of the re- 
verse shoulder style. 

We -Started by working together both 
on an<l off the slope, taking slow-motion 
movies and studying the actual mechanics 
and physics of all types of turns, We ar- 
rived at a sequence where the turn is 
made not with the swing or delayed swing 
but with the actual reversing of the 
shoulders and changingof the body weight. 

Since we started this study, through 
our own choosing the three of u.s are work- 
ing in dilferent ski schools. One member of 
the trio is w'ith the ski school at Sugarloaf 
Ski Area in Maine and I am directing the 
ski school at Smugglers’ Notch Ski Wa.v-s 
with the assistance of the third member. 

I welcome the chance to talk and .ski 
with anyone interested in this new tech- 
nique as taught in my school at Smug- 
glers' Notch Ski Ways. 

Willis II. Barrows 

Stowe, Vt. 


GOLF: SHORT HISTORY OF THE CLEEK 

Sirs: 

One evening a group of golf€Ts were 
sitting around in the Point Grey Club at 
Vancouver, B.C., and the discussion got 
around to the names applied to old dubs. 

The question arose as to what a "cleek” 
was. The majority said it was an iron- 
headed club, with a loft slightly greater 
than a putter and a shaft about the same 
a.s a putter. Others said it was a wooden- 
faced dub, with about the same loft as 
a five-iron- 

After much discussion and no conclu- 
sion.s reached, I said I would write Sports 
Illl strated for an opinion, so here we are. 

Allan M. Clark 

Vancouver, B.C. 


• Generically speaking, the cleek is a 
slightly lofted iron-headed club used 
for distance. There is al.so a putting 
cleek, unlofted and with a shaft about 
half a hand's breadth shorter than 
the cleek proper. The iron-headed 
clubs came into their own as imple- 
ments of precision and distance with 
the introduction of the rubber-core 
ball (about 190ll). The basic irons 
were cleek, mid-iron, lofting-iron, 
mashie, driving-mashie, niblick and 
putting cleek. Mr. Clark might want 
to constitute himself as the Poinl 
Grey Historical and Antiquities Com- 
mittee, and in that capacity pur- 
chase for his club A History of Golf 
in Britain iCassell & Company Ltd., 
London) where he will find Sir Guy 
Campbell’s scholarly treatise on 
clubs and balls. — ED. 
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Jl'ST a pu^li of tlu‘ buUon...S'W-i-?-h of the rod. ..PRESTO 
— You'ro Pu'li nminn Fishing! Now everyone can make 
loni;. cu'^y casls — like magic — of live bait, light or heavy 
lilies . . .vvilh lU'LfT a discouraging backlash. Vclcran iisiicr- 
nien will apjirccialc Sluikcspcare’s precision conslruction 
uml oul-iandiiig engiueciing Jealures. Machined gears, non- 
reverse crank aixl iiistaiiily arljusUible fisli-saver drag, lidp 
you calcli more lish. Iiavc more fun. 

-No. 1773. factory Idled, approx. 100 yds. 6 lb. line 819.03 
FREE! SENO FOR 5 NEW FISHING BOOKLETS 

SHAKCSPEARE CO., KALAfAAIOO, MICHIGAN 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



Ronnit Liixit 



Golden Light 

WEBSTER’cgars 

...all Havana jiUer 


TRY THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL 
GET-AHEAD PLAN 

$6 STARTS YOU 

You are living in a period of far-reaching 
change?. New inventions, new industries 
and new ways of doing business are 
creating opportunities for men who want 
to get ahead. 

It will pay you to find out about these 
things. One place to find out is in the 
l>aRCS of The Wall Street Journal. You 
jiroliably think The Journal is just for 
millionaires. That is WRONG. The Jour- 
nal is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7,000 to $20,000 a year. It is 
valuable to owners of small businei-scs. 
It can be of priceless benefit to ambi- 
tious young men who want to earn more 
money. Said one subscriber, “I read Tlie 
Journal every morning and apply its 
lessons to my own business. 1 call this 
my ‘get-ahead’ plan.’’ 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S.. The Journal is printed 
<laily in five cifies-N’ew York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco. 
It costs SJO a year, but you can get a 
Trial Subscription for .1 months for $6. 
Just tear out (Ids ad and attach check 
for ST) ami mail. Or tell iis to bill you. 
.Aiidre.ss; The Wall Street Journal, 44 
broad St., New ^'ork 4. N. Y. si-3 


Viola McBride 

The final results of the recent San 
Diego-Acapulco race listed the Fidelia 
as sixth-place winner in Class B — a 
respectable finish in a large group. 
Tliat was only part of tlie story. Own- 
er Viola Russ McBride was sailing her 
first major race. Member of the pio- 
neer Russ family of northern Califor- 
nia who are active in ranching, lum- 
ber and railroading in the West, Mrs. 
M cBride herself operates a large cattle 
and sheep ranch that stretches along 
tlie Pacific coast ill back of C ape Men- 


docino, and she is the mother of thre» 
grown sons. As a rancher Viola Mc- 
Bride looked out admiringly at th» 
little sailboats that dotted the shin 
ing ocean on the edge of her propertv 
but she didn't think of it for hersel 
until she visited Norway two year- 
ago. There she fell for a 45-foot racing 
cutter with sloop rig — the Fidelia 
Back home in California waters sin 
tasted salt spray in a few small race^ 
with her new boat, and a casual men 
lion of the Acapulco race by a yacht 
ing friend sent Viola into action. Tet 
days before the race she signed oi 
a crow and appointed herself cook 
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1. ”Tln-> arni't l>uill for Iml ilir <li>iikfy^ nf ?f. Crnix 

"Giddyaips^^ ae't hee-haws In this Caribbean "> pui i>m a raur- thai^ a v|Miriiii}> ria>-ir.” 

^ wrili'» l.aiircm'f MiTrill. ail AtiiiTican frinii! of (!atia<iiati < liil). 

■ Uii'liiiiolon's Biniiciay i* llii' dalo of iho annual Si. Onix 
Joiikcy ( lull nii'ot, Tlii> yarV moH Iminil me ai lln‘ liflm of a 
lioutu-iiiji <arl. Toward lln- (ini-h liiip. 1 wa?. '■aiiiini: on liie 
fii'lil when I in<'l my downfall. 




2. “A liad ImtHp M-nl me liiinbling over- 
lioard. iny loot t aiiglil in ilie rejM>. and tliore 
w'i'iit till- ra<-t-. Mv 'Icepv donkry. naiiird 
LijiiitniiiCT of all lliingi-. drafigcd me across 
llie fini'li line w here the w inner iinlangled me, 


3. “The >iher eiij) went to tin- nalive \vlio»e cart 
had lieaien a field of ii-n anninii the fi-fiirloii" eonr'e. 
I.ocikiiiji on were \aealioning Mii-ialite,- who make the 
hig annual meet, with it' ' \!nhlel(iniutr and oilier 
eieiiis a highlight of the St. (iroix winter sea-oii. 


Why thi.'i whisky's wuriclwidt* |)iipularitv ? 
Only Canatlian Club has a clisliiic tive flavor 
that raptures in (itir groat whisky the liglit- 
iiess of srotoh and tlie smooth satisfaction 
of bourbon. Tliat’s y\hv no other whi.skv 
in all the yyorld tastes i|uite like it. You 


6 years old • 90,4 proof • Imported from Canada 


can Slav yvith it all ovotiiiig long ... in 
short ones before dinner, tall ones after. 
Canadian Cluli is iiiatle liv Hiram Walker, 
now celebrating 100 years of distilling 
leadership. It's “The Best In The House” 
in <‘)7 lands. 




4. “I <li<l get a prize a-" runner- 
ii|). .\l tlie Comunriie lintel in 
(diii'lian'lpil. my hn>t (diy Rey- 
nolds hniight nu' a drink. You 
guessed it — (laiiadiaii Cliih!'' 






IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT. MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 






Where there’s a Man . . . 



The cigarette designed for men that women like 


there’s a Marlboro 

¥2 

The Marlboro Filler. Ccllu* 
loae acetate ie the modern 
effective filter material 
for ciearettes. Thia iinre* 
touched photo shows the 
cellulose acetate in just one 
Marllioro eaclusive Selec- 
trato Filler. 


—with a filter that delivers a smoke 
of surprising mildness 

YOU GET A LOT TO LIKE... FILTER, FLAVOR, FLIP-TOP BOX 
(From a prized recipe of the world's great tobaccos) 


Sturdiest box of all- 
with exclusive self -starter 




